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and lesson plan give students 
latest data on the use of 
antibiotics to make 


“More Profit From Layers’”’ 


Recent feeding trials 
have shown that 
antibiotics can help 
increase egg produc- 
tion at every stage 
in the laying cycle of 
a hen. 

Much of the re- 
search about this 
important advance 
is so new it hasn’t 
been incorporated 
into even the most 
recent textbooks. 

Pfizer has combined the latest data in a new, free full- 
color slide film . . . 6th in a series . . . that can help you bring 
your students up to date. 

*“More Profit From Layers’? comes to you complete with 
commentary on record, a 35 mm. filmstrip in color that can 
be used on any filmstrip projector, and a booklet that con- 
tains a script, a quiz, and a “backgrounder’’. All materials 
fit in a booklike container that goes right on your book shelf. 

Previous kits, sound movies also available 
Did you miss getting one or more of the Pfizer teaching-aid 
kits as they were issued? Each kit deals with an important 
phase of livestock or poultry management. 

Also available are loan prints of four 13-minute sound 
films (see coupon for titles). 


_ USE THIS COUPON TO ORDEF 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
Agricultural Film Library 
Dept. BFM-1058 

630 Flushing Avenue 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


LJ Please send me the new, free kit, ‘‘More Profit From Layers”. 
| don’t have all the kits in the series. Please send me the ones checked: 


MORE PROFIT 


FROM LAYERS 


L) High Level Feeds LJ Wean More Pigs 
CJ Control of CRD CL] Profitable Beef Production 


a How To Judge Livestock 

Please send me the following movies for booking on loan basis: (Send 
requests for movies only to Farm Film Foundation, 1731 Eye Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C.) 


Be Higher Poultry Profits 3. f— Victory Over Scours 
Date Date wanted: 
Two alternate dates: Two alternate dates: 
2. ~— Increased Income From 4. a A New Way to get More 
Hogs s 
Date wanted: 
Two alternate dates: Two alternate dates: 


Estimated audience for each film —_— 


Name 

(Please print) 
Address 
City State 


Please check the kind of work you are doing: 


a Vo-Ag Teacher a County Agent L Other «| 
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GATE DOWN: Water backs up and flows out GATE UP: When the pre-set alarm clock MR. RAY W. NIX, inventor, is shown (left) 


into the fields through side ditches or tubes winder releases a trigger, a heavy door spring with Texaco Consignee John Burroughs, who 


when the gate is lowered. 


raises the irrigation gate. 


provides neighborly service. 


“ALARM CLOCK” IRRIGATION SYSTEM 
SAVES TIME, TROUBLE AND WATER 


Ray W. Nix, progressive farmer of Ault, Colorado, 
operates his irrigation system with an alarm clock! 
At the time set to go off, the winder releases a 
trigger —and a heavy door spring raises the irriga- 
tion gate or dam. 

When the gate is down (see above left) the 
water backs up and flows out into the fields through 


side ditches or tubes. When the gate is up (see 
above, center) the water proceeds down the ditch 
to another irrigation gate. 

Result: A real time and labor saver—and most 
important of all, a limited amount of water is 
utilized more efficiently. Mr. Nix agrees that it 
pays to farm with Texaco products. 


E. NEVIN WEBER (right), Mechanics- 
burg, Pa., agrees with Texaco Distributor 
Lester Erb (left) and Texaco man R. S. 
Ogilvie that Havoline Motor Oil is best, 
because it wear-proofs — and cleans — truck, 
car and tractor engines, assuring longer 
engine life . . . top performance. 


JAMES T. CRISP (right) of Trenton, 
Tenn., finds that Texaco Marfak lubricant 
sticks to bearings longer . . . won't jar off, 
wash off, drip out, dry out or cake up... 
adds life to all farm machinery. He gets 
neighborly service from Texaco Consignee 
C. B. Singleton, Jr., shown at left. 


On farm and highway it pays to use 


TEXACO propucts 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada, Latin America, and Africa. 


3. F. MONROE (right) of Lumberton Oil 
Co., Lumberton, N. C., Texaco Distributors, 
points out to T. C. Parham, Jr., Marietta, 
N. C., that one fill of Texaco PT Anti- 
Freeze protects the engine’s cooling system 
all winter. PT won't foam or boil away — 
guards against rust and corrosion. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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Marion Olsen didn’t realize how much time an outbuilding telephone saves until he actually began 
using the extension installed in his shop. Few farm tools return so much for so little outlay. 


How a gift telephone saves a Utah farmer 


300 miles of walking a year 


Marion Olsen is a busy Utah 
farmer and a diligent churchman. 

That’s why a group of Marion's 
church friends came out to his farm 
one day last December with a tele- 
phone man. 

These folks knew that they often 
ealled Marion from his work around 


the farmstead. So they decided to 
help out by having an extension tele- 
phone installed in his shop where it 
is handy to all of the outbuildings. 


Before his extension, Marion 
walked 150 yards to the house to 
answer a call ... and then 150 yards 
back. He often made this trip 15 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


times a day . . . answering farm calls 
and helping in the church. 

This year, Marion’s extension will 
save him over 300 miles of walking. 

How much time would an ex- 
tension phone save on your place? 
Call your telephone business office. 
They'll be glad to help. 
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KEEPING UP 


IN AGRICULTURE 


@ Stingless Bee Can Be Held in Hands 

@ Man vs. Rat—Who Is Smartest? 

@ Packers Pay Farmers for Grub Treating 
® Machines Take Over Backbreaking Jobs 


Man’‘s Work Taken Over by Machine 


Unloading materials from flat-bottom storage bins is 
often a back-breaking job. But USDA Researcher H. B. 
Puckett has figured out a way to remove materials from 
such storage units with augers. Puckett’s unloader consists 
of two augers — a sweep auger that gathers the material 
from the floor and sides of the bin and delivers it to a small 
hopper in the center, and a discharge auger that removes 
the material from the center hopper and deposits it into 
another conveyor. The system was designed primarily to 
handle materials automatically at a low rate to an automatic 
feed grinder, mixer, or conveyor. 


Integration Expanding in Steer Feeding Operations 


Integrated cattle-feeding operations, which have been 
expanding rapidly in the West, are now getting started in 
the South. 

One Louisiana operation has a layout for feeding 26,000 
head at a time, with a weekly turnover of 500 head. Such 
integrated lots are highly specialized. They feature push- 
button feed mills, automatic feeding and watering equip- 
ment, nutrition experts, trained buyers, and marketing ex- 
perts. It is estimated that over nine-tenths of the cattle from 
these feedlots are sold direct to packers without going 
through any marketing agency. 


Packers Are Paying for Grub Treatments 


In an unprecedented move, a major meat packer has 
announced payment of up to $1 per head to cattlemen fon 
treating their cattle with systemic grub killers. 

This innovation is presently being studied by three other 
packers. Cattkemen who wish to collect the packer’s pay- 
ment for systemic grub treatment keep their dealer's state- 
ment for cost of the chemical. They submit this, along with 
a statement that they have treated the cattle, when the 
animals are brought in for sale. 

The packer will pay up to $1 per head to any owner 
who delivers cattle with carcasses containing less than five 
grubs. 


In the Future: Disease Forecasting 


Special disease forecasts are being developed to tell 
farmers when conditions are favorable for specific disease 
epidemics. This will permit tomorrow’s farmer to apply 
control measures in time to prevent crop losses. 

More important, disease forecasting can indicate whether 
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the damage expected is enough to justify the cost of control 
measures. New instruments that automatically record tem- 
peratures, relative humidity, and duration of dew are 
needed to make disease forecasting effective. 


Disarmed Bee Produced in West Germany 

Scientists at the Lower Saxon Bee Institute in West Ger- 
many have produced a bee gentle enough to be held in the 
hand and petted. What's more, the stingless marvel pro- 


duces just as much or more honey than his well-armed 
cousins, 


South Dakota Feed Additive Test 


Researchers at the South Dakota Experiment Station 
conducted a special experiment to determine the value of 
“Dynafac” in the ration of fattening yearling cattle. Here 
are their findings: 

There was less bloat in the “Dynafac’-supplement group. 

The “Dynafac’-supplemented cattle gained 0.31 pound 
per day more than those in the basal lot. 

They had higher dressing percentage and higher carcass 
grades than the basal lot. 

The supplement cattle brought over $30 per head more 
than the unsupplemented cattle. 

Return over treatment was about $19 per head in favor 


of “Dynafac” treatment. 


Tranquilizers Cut Shipping Losses 


Further evidence that tranquilizers give measurable sav- 
ings to cattkemen was reported in the October issue ol 
Veterinary Medicine. 

The authors report that in nine controlled tests, involv- 
ing more than 300 steers, the animals receiving a tranquil- 
izer showed less weight loss, were easier to handle, had less 
shipping fever, and went to feed faster than untranquilized 
animals on arrival at the feed lot. 


Rats, the Finicky Rascals, Like Special Plates 


How do rats like their poison? Well, those who study 
such things have found they are quite particular about the 
kind of plate their poison is served on. Dr. James G. Miller, 
a d-Con consultant, says the suspicious rat often shys away 
from shiny or smelly bait stations. His research indicates 
a decided advantage to placing the rat’s lethal meal in 
dull brown plastic containers. 
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One day at 
world’s most 
famous 
livestock 
market... 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago—This is the end of the line, the pay- 
off. Here’s where buyer and seller butt heads and price is born! 
We dropped by the yards one drizzly June morning to watch 
cattle sell. We especially wanted to talk to feeders who had fed 
‘Stilbosol.’ How did they feel about it... a few minutes after their 
cattle sold? We visited them at their pens to find out. 
‘Stilbosol’-fed did 
Here’s how ‘Stilbosol’-fed cattle did... 
Jerry Rogers, Sandwich, Ill. Jerry's 20 fine Angus steers topped en 
the market at $32.00. They graded prime and the buyer esti- > 
mated they'd dress 64%. “‘I don’t think a person can afford to 
feed without it. I got 4 lb. more daily gain. Buyers like my 
cattle. They go East, and buyers always come back after them.” = 
Donald Wright, Sugar Grove, Ill. Donald’s all- —" == 
heifer load brought $27.50, close to top for heifers 
that day. “This is my first year feeding ‘Stilbosol’ 
supplement. Had some yearlings that weren’t 


gaining too well. Put them on ‘Stilbosol’ supple- 
ment and gains picked right up. Began using 
‘Stilbosol’ to get more gain on less feed like your 
ads say. It works, too. It really can be the difference 
between profit and loss.” 


Lloyd Nelson, Boone, lowa. “I’d hate to do 
without ‘Stilbosol’ in my supplement. It often 
makes the difference between profit and loss when 
margins are thin. Cattle are quieter, and put on 
about 4 to % lbs. extra daily gain. Cuts cost 
about 10 to 15%.” Mr. Nelson estimated his 
cattle to average 1200 Ibs. They averaged 1293 Ibs. 
and sold near the top of the market. 


Clarence Youngren, Harcourt, lowa. “This was 
the first bunch of cattle I ever fed. I figured I’d 
better start off right and that seems to include 
using supplement with ‘Stilbosol.? We got an 
increase in gain, better finish and lower cost of 
gain over what I expected.” Clarence estimated 
his cattle at 1050 to 1075 lbs. The weight slip 
showed 1110 lbs. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
MAKERS OF ‘StiIIDOSOI" (Diethyistilbestro! Premix, Lilly) 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


Farm Income Going Down 


Outlook reports for next year 
add up to about this: namely, 
that farmers should not count 
on recent income gains to con- 
tinue, but rather ought to plan 
on the reverse. 

Why? 

Briefly, because inflation prom- 
ises to force both production and 
living costs still higher while re- 
cerd crop production places added 
weight on market prices. 

Here are elements in the picture 
to consider in advising farmers on 
next year’s plans. 


* That farm living costs have 
been trending up with last year’s 
dollar now worth about 98¢. This 
trend — toward reduction in pur- 
chasing power — is expected to 
continue. 


® That land values, already at 
record levels, will continue to rise 
as farmers seek larger acreages to 
bring down unit costs, and urban 
areas expand still more. 


© That price tags will be marked 
up some more for important pro- 
duction items, such as equipment, 
machinery, implements. 


© That this year’s income gains, 
while impressive, should not be 
the cause of over-optimism. A sub- 
stantial part of the increase — 
about one-third — is attributable 
to inventory adjustment resulting 
in larger-than-usual sales of 
crops produced in other years. 


© That credit costs may well rise 
next year. Already there is consid- 
erable speculation that Land Bank 
and PCA interest rates will go up 
some time during ‘59. (Farmers 
Home Administration rates are set 
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by Congress and have not changed 
for some time). 

Outlookers here, on the basis of 
such factors as the above, are 
recommending extra-careful atten- 
tion to ways and means of cutting 
costs. Advance purchase of produc- 
tion items may be a good idea for 
farmers who can afford it. 

Farmers who are not already way 
out on the limb may want to get 
needed credit soon. 


Benson for President? 


That talk about Mr. Benson 
as the GOP presidential candi- 
date in 1960 is thus far con- 
fined largely to farm circles. 
You don’t hear much of it in 
Republican strategy confer- 
ences around Washington. 


The Secretary nonetheless could 
become a serious contender — at 
least for second place on the ticket 
— if the GOP does better than ex- 
pected in congressional elections on 
Nov. 4. Next to Vice President 


“4 thought Id really give the city folks some- 
thing to talk about.” 


by Jay Richter 


Nixon, many tolks feel, Benson has 
been the party’s most effective and 
positive speaker in the campaign 
this fall. 

Twinning the two men on the 
Republican ticket couid solve some 
sticky party problems. Benson has 
considerable appeal for conserva- 
tive elements within the GOP who 
think Nixon is so far left as to be 
indistinguishable from many Dem- 
ocrats. 

Agreement on Benson for the 
No. 2 spot by the Nixon forces 
might well serve to soothe party 
conservatives . . . not to mention 
loosening up their purse strings. 

Mr. Benson disclaims active in- 
terest in being on the ticket in ‘60, 
but is “naturally flattered by the 
suggestions.” 

His aides point out that he 
“would be a very acceptable man 
for conservative elements of the 
party to rally around.” 

But they also feel his chances are 
not too good. Said one who is 
close to the Secretary, “big creps 
probably will drive prices down 
next year and a Secretary's popu- 
larity seems to move with the price 
index.” 


Agriculture in Alaska 


What will be the agricul- 
tural opportunities in Alaska 
when it becomes a state? 


Farming prospects there are ex- 
pected to improve in time, but it 
won't be tomorrow nor the day 
after that, say Interior Department 
olficials. They are concerned that 
thousands of letters pouring into 
the department, asking about the 
new state, may mean that many 
people have the notion it is cheap 
to get started there. 
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‘That is not so, say the olticials. 
Homesteading in Alaska takes a 
considerable investment; the grow- 
ing season is short, and big markets 
are far away. 

The state, however, is to be 
granted 103 million acres of land 
to do with as it likes. That is a 
large chunk of real estate — about 
the size of California. 


Some of this land px: bably will 
be opened up te homesteaders on 
fairly attractive terms. But that 
won't be for two or three years 
in all likelihood, and perhaps 
longer. 

A new state legislature must be 
chosen, then determine and carry 
out its land policies. 

Meantime, the rest of Alaski will 
remain in federal hands. Present 
rules for homesteading, staking 
mining claims, and otherwise using 
such vacant public lands, say the 
Interior Department, are not be- 
ing changed. 

For details, see the article on 
Alaska in USDA’s new yearbook, 
“Land.” It is available from your 
Congressman or Senators as long 
as their limited copies last, or may 
be ordered from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
for $2.25 per copy. 

The yearbook article carries con- 
siderable firsthand information on 
costs of homesteading in Alaska. 


Another source of information 
is the Interior Department's Bulle- 
tin No. 2 — “Information Relative 
to the Use and Disposal of Public 
Lands and Resources in Alaska.” 
It also may be had from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Price is 
20¢. 


Food Industry Vulnerable 


Many food industries are highly 
vulnerable to atomic attack, USDA 
officials report after a study. The 
food people are being advised by 
the government to “prepare . . . 
before an emergency occurs.” 


Retain Corn Allotments 


Betting on outcome of the corn- 
feed grain referendum Nov. 25 
points to farmer approval of a new 
program for 59. Mr. Benson favors 
it and has pointed out that should 
the present program be retained 
both corn allotments and loan rates 
will be reduced next year. End. 


for Drinking Water Medication 
with the 


PLUS 
of 
PYRIDOXINE 


long way to protect 


Off feed means trouble, just a 
few days off feed in your flocks 
and your profit picture begins to 
dim. Even worse, a drop in feed 
consumption may forecast an 
outbreak of disease. When your 
flocks go off feed, for any reason, 
FLOXAID in the drinking water 
goes to work almost immediately 
to offset these hazards. 


FLOXAID protects with high levels 
of 7 vitamins and 2 antibiotics, 
both penicillin and streptomycin, 
not just one. 


FLOXAID stimulates appetites— 
gets flocks back on feed with neg- 
ligible setbacks in weight gains 
or production (even during out- 
breaks of C.R.D., Bluecomb, 
Nonspecific Infectious Enteritis 
and Infectious Sinusitis). And... 
FLOxAID is the only product of 
its kind containing pyridoxine 
(Vitamin B,.)—a recognized “key” 
vitamin during times of stress. 
henever stress is anticipated, 
add FLoxArp to drinking water 
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& ©Merck & Co., Inc. 


Penicillin-Streptomycin-Vitamin Mixture 


One tablespoon goes a 


flock health and increase 
your poultry profits. 


Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 


News from Merck: 


KEEPS YOUR BIRDS ON FEED...KEEPS YOUR PROFITS UP! 


for 3 days before and for 7 to 10 
days following the stress condi- 
tions. This simple, inexpensive 
step will protect flock health — 
keep them on feed—and will help 
increase poultry profits at a min- 
imum cost. 


Do This to Reduce Brooding 
Death Losses the First 14 Days 


Death losses are highest during 
the first two weeks of brooding. 
Moving, uneven temperatures, 
reactions to vaccination, and 
other stress conditions tend to 
increase early mortality. And, 
off-feed chicks or poults are not 
getting the vitamin-antibiotic 
protection that’s in today’s good 
feeds. 

To get your chicks off to a fast 
healthy start— give FLOXAID in 
the drinking water for the first 
two weeks of brooding. 

FLOXAID comes in convenient 
%-lb. and 5-lb. sizes. Completely 
dispersible in drinking water, 
FLoXxAID will not clog automatic 
waterers. 


MERCK 


y POULTRY HEALTH PRODUCTS 
with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


*Trademark 
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Make this your year... 


e 
wer Ss re a in FINDS BFM HELPFUL 
It might be of passing interest to you 


that two, recent BFM editorial pieces served 
us exceedingly well as references in a talk 
on agricultural communications just last 
week. I enclose a digest of these remarks 
as directed at a group of SCS field techni- 
cians and supervisory personnel. 

We find your magazine contains a con- 
sistent amount of meaty, helpful thinking 
for information specialists. Continued suc- 
cess to you.—Bernhard A. Roth, head, field 
information unit, Soil Conservation Service, 
7600 West Chester Pike, Upper Darby, Pa. 


ECHOES 


NPAC — WHAT IS IT? 


I was very much interested in your edi 
torial in the September issue of Better 
Farming Methods based on research work 
by the National Project in Agricultural 
Communications. 

Can you send me the name of the secre 
tary of this organization. | would be in- 
terested in reading some of their reports 
and learning more about the organization. 
—Ronald Colston, vice president, public re 
lations, Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., 
St. Louis 9, Mo. 


We sent Mr. Colston the information he 


e requested. If you would like more informa- 
NEw JpEa Power Spreading costs you less tion about items appearing in Better Farm- 


ing Methods, let us hear from you.—Editor 


than automatic transmission for your car. COMMUNICATING WITH FARMERS 


Now, shift to power spreading with a New Ipea. . . . I thoroughly enjoyed the article 
New Ipea PTO spreaders, with their big tires, let you spread in wet, “Communicating With Farmers” (page 12, 
icy weather . . . on soft. slippery fields . . . over hilly terrain. Built to | Speer, Belver Feemine Methods). he 
spread efficiently every day of the year. | Cause it agrees so nicely with my more than 


thirty years work as an Extension agent, 
You handle bigger loads. You save yourself time and labor. With New | plus six years other work, mostly with 
IpEa you have five spreading rates for each forward tractor speed plus farmers, about five of that being the field 
throw-out clutch for easy cleanout and pile unloading . . . all controlled | superintendent for five canning factories 
from your tractor seat. | located in three states. 
Which power spreader is best for you? New offers the big 95-bu. of 
Farming Methods.”—S. 8. Mathisen, county 
PTO spreader for average farms . . . the giant 125-bu. PTO spreader for agricultural agent, Milwaukee, Wis 
large feeder and dairy operations. Famous New Ipea ground-driven 
spreaders available with 70-bu., 75-bu., or 95-bu. capacity. You can buy ieente einem 
any New Ipea spreader with new or used tires. Best and most complete , ; 
line of spreaders on the market today. Full year guarantee on every one. I would like to thank you for the check 
: z 3 | that I received Saturday representing the 
Remember, more farmers buy New Ipea spreaders than any other 


. second place award in your newswriting 
make. Let your New [pea dealer show you why. contest. . 


I always look forward to receiving your 


New DEA publication each month and find many 
a — SPREADERS helpful suggestions in carrying out the 


Extension work here in the county. Your 
4 RED FINER section on publications is always excellent. 
—Emil Mosser, farm adviser, Carmi, Il. 
SPREAD WIDER NORTH DAKOTA AG TEACHERS 
We are pleased to send a revised list of 
LAST LON GER vocational agriculture and institutional-on- 


farm training instructors in North Dakota. 
Write for free literature! We shall appreciate your putting these 

NEw [pea FARIA CQUIPMENT CO. 4 iad men on your mailing list. Better Farming 
Methods is one of the best teaching aids 
Dept. 710, Coldwater, Ohio for vocational agriculture and institutional- 
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on-farm training instructors we know of. 
You are doing an excellent job.—Ernest L. 
DeAlton, state supervisor of agricultural 
education, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fargo. 


Thanks very much, Mr. DeAlton for your 
nice response to our letter requesting an 
up-to-date list of North Dakota vo-ag per- 
sonnel.—Editor 


CHALLENGING ARTICLES 

I have read many of the interesting ar- 
ticles and your editorials in Better Farming 
Methods. They are usually challenging as 
well as informative. I have been particu- 
larly interested in a number of articles 
dealing with the future of agricultural 
training (such as Professor Bjoraker’s in 
the September issue and your editorial in 
the July issue). 

The rapid changes taking place in agri- 
culture require the forethought and new 
concepts you emphasize.—Fred H. Wieg- 
mann, associate professor, Dept. of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, Baton Rouge. 


AN ADVERTISER WRITES 

As a prime example of Better Farming 
Methods, the testing of milk for dairy herd 
improvement as encouraged by your edi- 
torial content should go far to improve 
the herds of this great nation of ours, and 
greatly benefit our dairy herd operators. 
Your ability to reach, not only the farmer, 
but the vocational-agricultural and county 
agent leaders and teachers, adds additional 
impact to the fine leadership provided by 
Better Farming Methods. 

The news of the development of Schain 
Test as a safe, accurate and simple method 
of determining the butterfat content of 
milk is obviously of vital interest to herd 
operators and teachers alike. Our  selec- 
tion of Better Farming Methods as a means 
of announcing Schain Test has been more 
than gratified. The excellent response by 
your readers from all parts of the country 


reaffirms our confidence in your ability 
to serve agriculture. 
We look forward to using your fine 


publication again in the near future. In 
the meanwhile, congratulations and best 
wishes for the continued success of Better 
Farming Methods.—Roy S. Zachary, Merck 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ARTICLES 


I am gratified to note that Better Farm- 
ing Methods is including articles in almost 
every issue on public relations for the ag 
leader. The article by Dr. Robert T. Oliver 
in the October issue, and articles in prev- 
ious issues have been outstanding. 

The University of Arkansas and Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute have been offering 
courses in public relations in vocational 
education — for teachers of vocational 
home economics, vocational agriculture, and 
trade and industrial education — for five 
or six years. 

I believe your articles on public rela- 
tions are a big help to teachers. If re- 
ports from the 38 enrolled in our course 
this summer are any measure, teachers are 
at least reading them.—V. R. Cardozier, as- 
soc‘ate professor, Dept. of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 


Protect your crops against mites 
and aphids with amazing new Trithion” 


You can use Trithion on a whole range of valuable crops . 
fruits . . . vegetables . . . ornamentals . . . cotton and many others. 
This remarkable new insecticide-miticide controls destructive aphids, 
mites and leafhoppers—104 common pests in all. Trithion even 
destroys mite eggs. And it costs you less, too—because it lasts 
much longer, needs fewer sprayings. For better crops . . . bigger 
profits . . . ask your dealer for Trithion today. 


New York + San Francisce + Weuston - Omaha + Los Angeles - Tampa 
North Portiand Weslaco Lubbock Harvey North Little Reck 


rithion Chemi "s wrade-mark (registered in principal countries) 
fa 0, CT an insecticide- miticide 


Stauffer 
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Is Farm Research TOP SECRET ? 


This is the question Bill Kennedy asked farm researchers in 


an exclusive article in September Better Farming Methods. We 


asked our readers for their comments on this article. 


Here 


is a brief review of a few selected letters from farm researchers. 


L. L. Rummell, Dean and Director, Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Colum- 
bus 10, Ohio. 


I was interested in looking over your 
September issue of Better Farming 
Methods. We appreciate the space you 
gave Dr. Rogers’ survey here in Ohio. 

I am writing however on the subject, 
“Is Farm Research Top Secret?’”’. In it 
I note you invite criticism. 

I have repeatedly stressed with our 
staff for the last 10 years that we should 
get out our research information as 
quickly as possible. We have a popular 
bimonthly “Farm and Home Research” 
publication which goes to 25,000 read- 
ers. At field days we mimeograph ma- 
terial and those thousands of visitors are 
given the latest research information 
personally. We send press releases to the 
newspapers of the state every week. We 
have at least one radio program every 
week, with an average of about three per 
week. 

Every issue of the state farm paper 
carries research information in popular 
form. I counted up, and in the last year 
the Ohio Farmer published 6,500 inches 
(or 18 columns) per issue in articles 
from the Experiment Station and Ex- 
tension Service staff members. This 
would correspond to 15 issues of our 
own “Farm and Home Research”. This 
paper reaches 155,000 farm homes. 

Finally, we have a research news let- 
ter which is mimeographed every two 
months and goes to our own staff in- 
cluding all county agents and teachers 
of vocational agriculture. This is writ- 
ten by our own editors in digest form 
to report the latest research, even 
though it may be only one year’s results. 

The Hatch Act establishing Experi- 
ment Stations sets forth their objective 
in the opening sentence which carries a 
mandate to find new facts in agricul- 
tural science and also to “diffuse” that 
information as quickly as possible and 
we have three editors for this prpose. 

Some Experiment Station directors 
may consider research “Top Secret”, but 
I would not wish to be in that classifi- 
cation. 


J. R. Beckenbach, Director, Agricultural 
Experiment Stations, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 


I, for one, was very interested in the 
recent article by Bill Kennedy — “Is 
Farm Research Top Secret?” It is not 
in Florida, and I doubt that it is in 
many state stations these days. Field 
Days and Short Courses regularly pre- 
sent progress report type information. 

The question posed by the title is in 
the same category as the old saw, “Have 
you stopped beating your wife?”. There 
is no simple correct answer; the re- 
searcher, himself, has to be the ulti- 
mate judge. 

Most research is of the short step ad- 
vance type that should be given out on 
a progress report basis. There is little 
risk either to the farmer or to the re- 
searcher, but the small economic ad- 
vance possibility, when multiplied by 
thousands of farmers, may mean millions 
in a single season. 

The occasional research result which 
appears to be a major scientific break- 
through may be quite different. The use 
of synthetic grawth hormones for weed 
control, and of antibiotics in livestock 
feeds held both great potential for good 
— and great risk. The risks needed eval- 
uation before the results could be pub- 
licized, otherwise progressive farmers 
would have joined in the experiment 
when neither they nor the researchers 
themselves were yet aware of the danger 
points. 

Mr. Kennedy may still say, “So 
what?”. Early and indiscriminate use of 
velatile weed killers would have created 
problems — Experiment Stations have 
been sued for less. And antibiotics in 
dairy feed would have had serious in- 
fluence on public health before anyone 
was aware of the potential danger. 

Agricultural Science serves the farmer 
—- and the general public. There can be 
no simple “Yes” or “No” answer to such 
a complex question. The scientist is the 
best judge on such matters. Should he 
be in doubt, his Department Head or 
Station Director must guide the deci- 
sion. In my opinion, this seldom consti- 
tutes a real problem at the present time. 
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Ralph S. Matlock, Professor of Agrone- 
my, Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water, Okla. 


A copy of the artidle, “Is Farm Re- 
search Top Secret?”, by Bill Kennedy 
came to my desk and I appreciate your 
invitation to comment on this article. 
Farmers have been slow to recognize the 
value of research; in fact, there are 
presently many farmers who would 
argue its merits. 

I can recall several examples of situa- 
tions where hasty publication of research 
results has had a detrimental effect on 
research. This is important because pub- 
lic opinion eventually may influence the 
already inadequate research appropria- 
tions. Some farmers have told me that 
they have lost money trying preliminary 
results on their farms and would prefer 
to wait for adequate testing. 

These farmers would not only like to 
see the specific research tried, but would 
also like to see it tried on a pilot plant 
of field scale before the idea is widely 
publicized. 

I know of a private foundation who, 
in soliciting monies, advocated that they 
get results to the farmers more quickly 
than state experiment stations or federal 
agencies. In one instance a crop variety 
was publicized as being outstanding and 
left the impression that it was ready for 
release. Growers in our state wrote ask- 
ing about the variety. We immediately 
wrote for sufficient seed to test it. 

We were informed by personnel at the 
foundation that they only had one 
pound of seed and could not release 
any for experimental purposes. After 
three years the variety is still not re- 
leased; in fact, after further testing, the 
variety was apparently discarded. 

We have many leading farmers in the 
state who are generally waiting at the 
back door of the researcher for the in- 
formation he desires rather than getting 
it through the proper channels. Whether 
this is a good method or not, it occupies 
the time of the researcher and gives him 
less time to conduct his experiments and 
publish his results. I really believe that a 
conservative attitude on the part of the 
researcher will give the farmer more 
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Tests Show: 


First to market...twice the profit 
with polyethylene film mulch 


Here’s the result of mulch tests conducted by Pro- 
fessor E. M. Emmert of the University of Kentucky. 
He mulched 6 acres of Kentucky Wonder Beans 
with black film made from Baketrre Brand Poly- 
ethylene. 

According to Professor Emmert, black mulching 
enabled him to market his top crop (left row, 
above) two weeks ahead of others (right row) . . . 


helped him double his profit. 


It pays to know about BAKELITE UNION | 
PLASTICS 


The polyethylene mulch also controlled weed 
growth, and maintained the soil in soft, moist con- 
dition throughout the growing season. 

A useful fact file is available on mulching with 
film made from BAKELITE Brand Polyethylene. 
Write Dept. KY-16M, Bakelite Company, Div. 
of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd St., 
N. Y. 17, N. Y. In Canada: Bakelite Company, Divi- 


sion of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 7. 


BRAND 


CARBI 


The terms Baxeurre and Union Cansipe are registered trade-marks of UCC 
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e* I believe that the time is coming when all 
the wheels—the railroad wheels, the truck wheels, 
the air liner wheels and the wheels in the pilot 
houses—will be moving in closer concert for the 
good of agriculture and industry. 


ee I don’t believe we need common ownership 


in transportation in order to work more closely to- 
gether. I think that joint rate and service arrange- 


ments are just around the corner. 


ee I feel certain that we can have truly co- 
ordinated transport in this country, given reason- 
able initiative and at least a minimum of good will 
and good intent.” 


Guy W. Rutland, Jr., President 
AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


MADE BEFORE THE PITTSBURGH INSTITUTE, TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, SEPTEMBER, 
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confidence in accepting and using re- 
sults as they are published. 

It is certainly possible that many re- 
searchers are trying to operate on inade- 
quate funds and with insufficient non- 
technical help so that they cannot find 
the time to publish their results because 
of the day to day commitments. I per- 
sonally believe that many of our research 
men could do better in getting out the 
results, but I do feel that the farmer 
should not be given information pre- 
maturely. 


Cc. M. McCay, Department of Animal 
Husbandry, Cornell University, Itha- 
ca, N. Y. 


This is a cheap, semi-sensational ar- 
ticle created to get attention. 

In my thirty years as a researcher at 
Cornell I have never had the slightest 
influence from administrators to delay 
or curb publication, In fact, workers at 
Cornell publish their research at their 
own risk and discretion. 

This writer might do much better to 
prepare an article on losses to farmers 
as a result of premature publication. He 
is probably too young to remember the 
advice of the railroads to plant locusts 
along rights of way to produce fence 
posts. Shambles that cost much to eradi- 
cate resulted. 

Has he forgotten those of us who were 
advised to plant white pine seedlings 
and who now after 30 years have our 
acres taken up by worthless trees stunted 
by the weevil. Has he forgotten those 
who advised planting red and scotch 
pine at six-foot intervals? What do they 
now do with the 20-year-old trees that 
are too close together? 

He mentions stilbestrol. Is it estab- 
lished that this is a wise and safe prac- 
tice? How much more of surplus grain 
~ould have disappeared without the use 
vs Stilbestrol? How much confidence has 
been lost in beef as a result of the stil- 
bestrol? How much danger is there that 
stilbestrol will build up in soil and be 
absorbed by plant foods? 

The writer implies that industry 
jumps like a frog at every new discovery. 
If it did there would soon be no indus- 
try because it would go broke. 

Therefore, I think this writer is kid- 
ding the reader and I am sure he will 
not fool the intelligent farmer. 


A. M. Schlehuber, Professor of Agrono- 
my, Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water, Okla. 


I have just finished reading (and re- 
reading!) the interesting article by Bill 
Kennedy entitled, “Is Farm Research 
Top Secret? Are ag colleges ‘protecting’ 
farmers too much? Do progress reports 


Is Farm Research TOP SECRET? 


make sense?” in the September, 1958 
issue of Better Farming 


Methods. | | 


know I won't be the first to have the | 


opportunity to commend Mr. Kennedy 


on this timely and thought-provoking | 


article. 

I said “timely” because I believe the 
time is behind us when we need to worry 
about the type of protection mentioned 
in the article to most farmers. I would 
like to mention two of my experiences 


which oceurred in the past 25 years 
which I believe have a bearing on this 
problem. 


The: first occurred in May, 1958 at 
our Agronomy Field Day at Stillwater. 
In past years we had made special 
“demonstration” plantings of small 
grains to serve for field day observa- 
tions. This past year, however, due to 
inadequate land space we did not make 
these special plantings. Because of this 
“failure” we (in small grains) had con- 
siderable misgivings about the wisdom 
of holding a field day. Imagine our sur- 
prise and pleasure upon learning that 
the visiting farmers were very much 
ready for small grains research we had 
thought to be too advanced, too techni- 
cal, too far-in-the-future, and not con- 
clusive. This experience is, of course, 
on the positive side of Mr. Kennedy's 
article. 

Another experience which occurred 
approximately 25 years ago at one of our 
major land grant colleges of the United 
States. A “more or less’ influential M.D. 
who resided in the city of the land grant 
college upon hearing a talk made by a 
certain professor in which he related 
some results pertaining to advanced (for 
the day) research with X-ray and other 
mutagenic agents in field crops stated: 
“If the administration (of the college) 
allows this man to proceed with this 
type of research, I'll exert all of my in- 
fluence to see that the agricultural ap- 
propriations are cut off.” Naturally, in 
the light of research and experiences of 
the past 10 to 15 years in the field of 
radiation, the above-stated viewpoint is 
not readily conceivable. 

Nevertheless, in biological research 
there are always new frontiers of re- 
search which are not intelligible to many 


people. The researcher, realizing the | 


importance of good public relations, at 
least from the standpoint of financial 
support for some of his pet research, is 
quite understandably somewhat reluc- 
tant at times to expose this research to 
a “non-educated” public. However, in 
the U. S. today there is so little of this 
going on (to my knowledge) that I be- 
lieve it can be almost totally ignored. 
The vast majority of ag researchers are 
warm, human, individuals who are most 
ready to tell and explain their research 
if only they can find a “sympathic ear.” 

In my judgment, we have come a long 
way — and all to the good — when much 
farm research really was top secret! End. 


Are these methods 


BETTER... 
MORE 
PROFITABLE ? 


When you get the facts, we be- 
lieve you’ll agree that the use 
of Grace Agricultural Grade 
Crystal Urea for foliar applica- 
tion and the use of Grace Micro- 
Prilled Urea Feed Compound 
as a low-cost protein supplement 
in cattle feeds are better and 
more profitable methods for to- 
day’s farmers and ranchers. 


How do you get the facts? Easy. 
Grace Chemical has all the facts 
for you, in these free booklets: 


The FOLIAR APPLICATION 
Booklet tells why spraying is 
better; how the farmer saves 
time, labor, equipment; and 
how to apply Grace Agricul- 
tural Grade Crystal Urea to 
fruit crops and vegetables. 


The FEED COMPOUND Booklet 
tells what Micro-Prilled Urea 
Feed Compound is; how it cuts 
feed costs, improves feeding 
value and increases efficiency 
of the entire ration; and how 
to prepare simple formulas for 
using it as a protein equivalent. 


Write for your free copies of 
both these useful, informative 
booklets. And if you want addi- 
tional copies for distribution in 
the field, we'll gladly supply 
you free of charge. 


Chem pany 

Home Federal Building 

A DIVISION OF W. R. GRACE & CO. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Vo-Ag Teachers Become .. . 


of the FFA in Kansas City 


Honorary American Farmers 


Twenty-five vo-ag teachers were in the limelight briefly at 
the 31st Annual FFA Convention in Kansas City as they received 
the FFA’s highest non-member award—Honorary American Farmer 


@ BLUE JACKETS WITH corn 

gold letters went in an almost 
endless stream along the streets 
of Kansas City, October 13-16, as 
FFA members gathered for their 31st 
Annual Convention. 

It was the boys’ show, and deserv- 
edly so, but in the background an- 
other group was busy with conven- 
tion details. These were the vo-ag 
teachers who helped keep the spirit- 
ed boys in check, got them to sessions 
on time — and attended some ses- 
sions of their own. 

In a special session Wednesday 
morning, called by NVATA Presi- 
dent Luther Hardin, vo-ag teachers 
heard Ed Bass tell about three recent 
bills passed by Congress and their 
possible effect on vocational agri- 
culture. 

Several ag teachers were honored 


by Jack Vye 


with the FFA’s highest award to non- 
members — the Honorary American 
Farmer Degree. 

Selection for the honor was based 
on a score card of achievement which 
included the teachers’ years of serv- 
ice, the number of award-winning 
FFA members that had developed 
under their leadership, and the rec- 
ords of group achievements posted 
by the local FFA chapter that he 
served as advisor. 

Teachers who received this award 
from FFA National President Ho- 
ward Downing were: C. S. Bazemore, 
Wetumpka, Ala.; S. J. Gibbs, Sulli- 
gent, Ala.; Herman Dickman, Lodi, 
Calif.; Charles Bailey, Bainbridge, 
Ga.; H. R. Madison, Cairo, Ga.; J. 
L. McMullan, Jefferson, Ga.; O. H. 
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Rhodes, Sycamore, Ga.; Kenneth W 
Knell, Mahomet, Ill.; Virgil A. Tel- 
fer, Martinsville, Ind.; Ira L. Plank, 
Winfield, Kans.; Glen W. Nesman, 
Springport, Mich.; John L. Mowrer, 
Unionville, Mo.; John A. Stump, 
Newton, N. J.; Harry M. Ketcham, 
Greenville, N. Y.; Glen P. Boling, 
Wooster, O.; J. Ralph Harner, 
Xenia, O.; Lewis Rader, Dola, O.; 
Jack Harper, Cordell, Okla.; Ben 
E. Blackwell, Duncan, S. C.; J. F. 
Wyse, Johnston, S. C.; Erland W. 
Gustafson, Clark, S. D.; O. J. Mattil, 
Cleveland, Tenn.; Sam E. Reed, 
Dyersburg, Tenn.; V. S. Payne, 
Gainesville, Tex.; Aubrey T. Adams, 
Smithfield, Va. 

These men are justly proud of 
their award, for they have been 
chosen from the ranks of 10,000 men 
who teach vocational agriculture. 


| an These 25 vo-ag teachers received the American Farmer ree at the 31st Annual Convention 
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Forage Box Becomes...Bunk Feeder 


(/t started as a manure spreader!) 


Two simple attachments turn New Holland’s 
“*336"' Spreader into Forage Wagon... Forage 
Wagon into Bunk Feeder. 


If a machine can be designed to do more than 
one job . . . and work in more than one season . . . 
it will obviously save money for its owner. 


That’s the idea behind the New Holland 
“*336”’. For when a farmer buys the “336” as a 
Forage Box, he actually pays less than he would 
for a self-unloading box alone. And he gets a 
130-bushel Manure Spreader free! 


By adding a cross-conveyor attachment, he’s 
got an automatic bunk feeder that lets him feed 


out on the move and unload in four minutes 
or less. 


Asa spreader, the capacity of the “336” —rated 
at 130 bushels—more than meets ASAE stand- 
ards. That’s twice the load of ordinary spread- 
ers and means spreading trips are cut in half. 


Other advanced features include: new 100- 
load lubrication (lubrication is required as little 
as once a month); elimination of old-fashioned 
arch in order to allow the farmer to run right 
under barn cleaners; and lower center of gravity 
for greater stability on rolling ground. 

For more information, write New Holland 
Machine Company, Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation, New Holland, Pennsylvania. 


NEW HOLLAND ESE] Gist in Grassland Farming" 


BALERS * FORAGE HARVESTERS * MOWERS * RAKES * HAY CONDITIONERS * CROP DRYERS * CROP DRYING WAGONS 
MANURE SPREADERS FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTORS FORAGE BLOWERS FARM WAGONS BALER TWINE AND WIRE 
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New Holland’s “336” Spreader with Forage Box teams with With cross-conveyor attachment, Model “336” Spreader with 
Model 22 Forage Blower to raise 48 tons of silage per hour. Forage Box becomes automatic Bunk Feeder. é 


HEATED WITH 
LP-GAS AUTO- 
MATICALLY KEEP 
waTeR AT 
COWS KEEP DRINKING 
aN? PRODUCING MORE 
MILK . BEEF CATTLE 
GAIN MORE WEIGHT ! 


AUTOMATIC 


GUARDS YOUR FAMILY 


/N MODERN 
LP-GAS HEATERS, 


LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GAS cs 


BUTANE - PROPANE BOTTLED GAS - BULK GAS 
AVAILABLE EVERY WHERE 
DEPENDABLE Always 


BOOK OF 200 
AMAZING FACTS 
ABOUT MODERN GAS SERVICE 
BEYOND THE CITY MAINS 
SEND TODAY! WRITE TO... 
NATIONAL LP-GAS COUNCIL, DEPT. BFM-4 185 NORTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


STUDY 
COMPARED 

LP-GAS, DIESEL 
an? GASOLINE 

TRACTORS LUBRICATION 

COST WAS ALSO CUT IN HALF, CLEAN 

BURNING LP-GAS EL/MINATES CARBON, 
ADDS EXTRA POWER... DOUBLES ENGINE LIFE! 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


November 16-18—1958 Convention of the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Solutions Association, Nether- 
land Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, O. Contact 
M. F. Collie, executive secretary, National 
Fertilizer Solutions Association, 2217 Tribune 
Tower, Chicago 11, Ill. 


November 21-27 — National Farm-City Week. 
Contact National Headquarters, Farm-City 
Week, 520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 


November 30-December 4 — National 4H Club 
Congress, Chicago, Ill. Contact Norman Min- 
drum, director, National Committee on Boys 
and Girls Club Work, Inc., 59 E. Van Buren 
St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


November 30-December 7 — National Livestock 
Exposition, International Amphitheater, Chi- 
cago. 

December 3-5 — Annual Convention of the Ag- 
ricultural Ammonia Institute, Chicago. Con- 
tact Jack F. Criswell, executive vice presi- 
dent, Agricultural Ammonia Institute, 304 
Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 


December 17-18 — 1958 Beltwide Cotton Pro- 
duction Conference, Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. 
Contact National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 


January 7-9, 1959 — Thirteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Northeastern Weed Control Confer- 
ence, Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 
Contact E. R. Marshall, chairman, public re- 
lations committee, Northeastern Weed Control 
Conference, Union Carbide Research Farm, 


Clayton, N.C. 


| February 15-21, 1959 — Longhorn Recreation 


Laboratory, Glen Lake Camp, Glen Rose, Tex. 
Contact Mrs. Mozelle Killingsworth, presi- 
dent, Paducah, Tex. 


| March 19-20, 1959 — 1959 University of Mary- 


land Nutrition Conference for Feed Manu- 
facturers, Shoreham Hotel, 2500 Calvert, N. 
W., Washington, D.C. Contact Richard D. 
Creek, chairman, Nutrition Conference, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Pork. 


[JASPER TWEED 


Fo 


“Stop worrying. Even with two broken horns, 
the bull brought enough to pay your hospital 
bill.” 


4 MILK FROM ! 
4 
DAY & NIGHT | 
| 
| 


Hart Nelson (right) checks the tight field schedule with employee Bruno Toschi. 


Farmers you look to as leaders look to Firestone for farm tires 


California’s lush San Joaquin Valley is world famous for its heavy yields of cotton, 
grain, and produce. Hart Nelson farms over 2,900 acres there, and he’ll match harvests 
with any spread his size in the valley. 


Running his far-flung operation is a full scale job. But Mr. Nelson still finds time to 
serve in the Madera County Trades Club and be a Director of the Golden State 
Cotton Gin Association. He makes a point of getting the most out of his time—and 
that goes for his equipment, too. 


He uses 36 tractors and trucks to meet the year-round work schedule. All his equip- 
ment rolls on Firestone tires because, as Mr. Nelson says: “‘Firestones outwear any 
tires I’ve tried. That means they’re more dependable. I think they’re the best tire 
money can buy.” 


FIRESTONE... FIRST IN FARM TIRE NEEDS 
TOP PERFORMERS ON AMERICA’S FARMS 
Builder of the first practical pneumatic farm tire a 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


for tractors, trucks, 
and passenger cars 


NOW WITH 
FIRESTONE RUBBER-X 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on ABC television every Monday evening Lf. 
Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company *T.M. SUPER ALL TRACTION* DELUXE CHAMPION® ALL TRACTION CHAMPION® 
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He’s counting on 
your judgment, too! 


AMERICA’S future cattlemen look for the judge’s nod in the 
show ring — but your nods of approval and guidance are un- 
doubtedly their greatest inspiration during their entire project year. 
To meet the competition ahead . . . they need your advice on 
such matters as: WHY HEREFORDS? Give them the facts like 
those listed below, and then let them decide! 
In a breeding herd: 
— Hereford cows are unsurpassed as good mothers, and they 
produce more naturally rugged calves. 
— Herefords are unequaled in grazing ability to convert grass 
into beef, no matter where you live. 
The demand is always good ... more cattlemen raise Here- 
fords ... more want to raise them. 
In the feedlot: 
— Herefords top major markets 82 percent of the time. 
— Herefords produce more red meat, with a higher percentage 
of quality cuts. 
—— Good steer calves are readily available because so many 
cattlemen produce Herefords. 
— Last year Herefords took grand championships in all but 
two major shows, in addition to hundreds of smaller shows. 


Junior Members Welcome 


Any bona fide 4-H or FFA member 10 to 21 years may join the 
American Hereford Association as a junior member, eligible for 
all Association services. 

The doors to the Association’s junior department are always 


open to any youth, leader or teacher seeking information on 
Herefords. 


A new Hereford handbook for youth — “The Future 
Cattleman’”’ — describes every phase of a beef 
project — FREE. Send name and address. 


HEREFORDS 


More calves...more pounds...more profits 
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Score Your 
Own Teaching 


“As is the teacher, so is the school,” 


| has become an educational maxim. 
Exposure to the criticism now focus- 


ed on our educational system places 
more pressure on every teacher for 
his best performance. 

Lest we become frustrated we 
should frequently make a_ self-ap- 


| praisal of teaching habits. To secure 
| improvement a teacher should check 
up after each lesson on some partic 


ular points and should make a long- 
er program of improvement to over 


| come faults which he discovers. Here 
| are some questions you might ask 
/about your own teaching program: 


1. Do I so arrange that all the 
pupils are employed throughout the 
period? (Estimate wasted time.) 

2. Was the work definitely worth- 
while? 

3. Do I aim at learning to farm or 
learning about farming? 

4. Does the study develop from ac- 
tual experiences or actual situations? 
5. Do I teach pupils or subjects? 

6. Do I raise questions, stimulat- 
ing the thinking of my pupils or do 
I tell? 

7. Do I know the background of 
experience of my group (proceeding 
from the known)? 

8. Do I assign topics or do I de- 
velop a problem which pupils will 
desire to solve? 

9. Do I stimulate thought? 

10. Do I have any means of meas- 


| uring the results of my teaching? Do 


I apply it and try to remedy detects? 
Do I merely “test” the pupils? 

11. Do I plan each lesson? 

12. Do I follow my plan? Do I 
test it and record defects? 

13. Do I utilize pupil activity in 
getting school work done? 

14. Do I secure the motivated type 
of work by using real agricultural 


| situations? 


15. Do work and study go along 
together? 

16. Do my pupils’ projects indi- 
cate good teaching? 

These are merely samples of the 
questions which should be on the in- 
structor’s check list and should in- 
fluence both his immediate program 
for better methods and his longer 
program for professional improve- 
ment. — From the Massachusetts Vo- 
Ag News Letter. 
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Here’s what we are telling 
your farmers about 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 


VITAMIN D 


FORTIFICATION 


Scientifically balanced formulations now as- 
sure that feeders get all the known elements 
for animal nutrition in the feeds they buy. 


Vitamin D fortification is especially impor- 
tant with today’s practice of — 

in confinement. ntly, even hogs are 
being raised in air-conditioned piggeries. 
This abbreviates the exposure of growing 
animals to the sun’s rays, an important 
source of vitamin De. 

Since roughages are a variable source of this 
essential vitamin, a new significance is put 
on heavy vitamin D fortification of feeds with 
Fleischmann’s FIDY Irradiated Dry Yeast. 


Prevention of Milk Fever 


FIDY, a rich source of vitamin Dz, is also 
used in the prevention of Milk Fever. Fed in 
massive doses, 5 to 7 days pre’ um, FIDY 
Type 142-F has been found to maintain 
blood calcium above the low levels that 
occur with Milk Fever. 


You can now recommend special rations or 
the feeding of FIDY itself as an aid in pre- 
venting Milk Fever. Several feed manufac- 
turers offer a special Milk Fever preventive 
ration containing FIDY to help complete 
their line of dairy feeds and provide an 
added service to their dairymen. 


Free Vitamin D Portfolio 


Do you have the current 
monthly letters with di- 


é gests of recent research 
| | and other information 
|} on vitamin D, calcium 
|| and phosphorous in the 
|| nutrition of dairy cows 
| by Dr. G. C. Wallis, 

well-known nutritionist? 

Additional sets are avail- 
ee able in portfolio form. 
Address STANDARD 


BRANDS INCORPORATED, Dept. BF-1158, 
Agriculture! Department, 625 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


Ir 
TED Dry Yeast 


MORE Questions 


— farmers ask about 
vitamin D nutrition 


Q: Would more vitamin D help keep my good producing cows in the 
herd longer? 


A: The exact requirements of dairy cows for vitamin D are not known 
Research with radioactive materials indicates that the ability to absorb 
and utilize calcium decreases markedly as cows become older, also that 
the availability of calcium reserves decreases with age. Since vitamin D 
is needed for the efficient use of calcium and also of phosphorus, it 
would appear that more vitamin D (up to 6,000 to 8,000 units per pound 
of regular ration) plus adequate calcium and phosphorus may help cows 
to produce profitably longer. 


Q: When feeding massive doses of vitamin D, for milk fever preven 
tion, should all cows in my herd be included? 


A: No. For efficient herd management, only those cows with a previous 
history of milk fever or mature cows in herds where the incidence is high 
should be fed the massive doses of 30,000,000 units of vitamin D, per 
day for 5 to 7 days before freshening. 


Q: How much vitamin D should my calves be getting? 


A: According to work at the P. yl i; i Station, a mi 
would be 400 to 500 units for oud: 100 pounds of body weight. Better 
growth and better looking calves were obtained when an additional 
2,000 units of vitamin D per 100 pounds of body weight were added 
Customary levels of vitamin D fortification for calf meals usually range 
from 1,000 to 4,000 units per pound of feed. 


Q: Is vitamin D needed for protection against stress factors in swine 
feeding? 


A: Yes, indeed. Rapid growth, early weaning, large-scale feeding opera- 
tions under dry-lot and confinement conditions all create nutritional 
stresses in growing pigs which must be met by more highly fortified 
feeds, iacloding adequate vitamin D. Multiple farrowing, large litters, 
and thy feeding to late milk flow are examples of stress 
factors tn sows for which ample vitamin D is indicated. 


Q: How much vitamin D should my growing pigs be getting? 


A: Increased rate of growth, early weaning, and confinement rearing as 
practiced in modern swine management indicate a need for more vita- 
min D. Further studies on vitamin D requirements of pigs under these 
conditions are needed. Many nutrition authorities recommend the forti- 
fication of pig starters and growing — fattening rations at about 500 
units per pound of complete ration with somewhat higher amounts for 


0. U/ alli 


Have You a Question? 


If you have questions about animal nutrition concerning vitamin D fortification or 
Mik Fever prevention, write to Dr. G. C. Wallis, Director of Nutrition, Agricultural 
P d Brands Incorp d, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
New York 22, New York 
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PRACTICAL USE of Merck’s Schain deter- 
gent butterfat test confirms its speed, accuracy, econ- 


omy and safety in hands of students 


Question and answer 


session on... 


SCHAIN 
TEST 


Safe, simple non-acid 
butterfat test 


@IN THE MAY 1956 issue of 
Better Farming Methods an article 
showed how the Schain detergent 
butterfat test provides a practical 
answer to some of our milk testing 
problems. The last two years have 
seen greater interest and increasing 
use of the test as evidenced by the 
continued flow of questions from the 
field. Answers to typical questions, 
given below, are designed to bring 
you the latest facts concerning the 
use of Schain Reagent Merck. 


Q—Just how accurate is the Schain 
test? 


A—The Schain test is at the very 
least as accurate as the Babcock test. 
Students obtain better accuracy be- 
cause the Schain test is simpler and 
the end point (fat column) easier to 
read. They feel more comfortable be- 
cause it is safer than working with 
acid. 


Q—JIs the Schain test really cheaper 
to run than the Babcock test? 


A—Yes. There is a very definite cost 
advantage in favor of the Schain 
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test. It eliminates the need for a 
centrifuge, water bath, acid-proof 
sink, plumbing or cabinet top. There 
is no danger of acid burns with the 
Schain test. The cost advantage is 
particularly striking in laboratory 
and farm use. 


Q— What are the other major advan- 
tages of the Schain test? 


A—Experience with the Schain test 
shows that it is safer, faster and 
easier to run than the Babcock test. 
As a result, it is preferred by stu- 
dents who have used both. They 
particularly like the easy cleaning of 
equipment with the detergent-like 
Schain Reagent after tests are fin- 
ished. At the most recent check, most 
of the 300 departments in Wisconsin 
are using Merck’s Schain Test Re- 
agent. Of course, a unique advantage 
of the Schain test is that it is entirely 
adaptable to home use. With the 
Schain test, classroom skills and 
knowledge are easily put to practical 
application on the farm. 


Q— What are the long-term benefits to 


be expected from Schain testing? 


A—Approximately 5% of dairy cat- 
tle are covered by a milk quality 
testing program even though experi- 
ence in California has proven the 
advantages of such a program be- 
yond question. The Schain test, be- 
cause it is so suitable for practical 
farm use, encourages testing for milk 
quality based on butterfat. 


Q—JIs Schain Test Reagent readily 
available? 


A—Yes. Now it is easier to obtain 
than ever before since it is being pro- 
duced by Merck & Co., Inc. Schain 
Test Reagent Merck is supplied in 
one-gallon bottles. It is nationally 
available through any laboratory 
supply house that stocks Merck 
Laboratory Chemicals. It may also 
be ordered through NASCO (Na- 
tional Agricultural Supply Com- 
pany), Fort Atkinson, Wisc. For 
more information, write— 


MERCK & CoO., Inc. 
Distributive Products Department 
Rahway, New Jersey | 
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13th Annual Directory 


DIRECTORY INDEX 


@ USDA—Agricultural Extension 


@ Agricultural Education Personnel 


® Ag Organizations and Associations 


@ Agricultural Magazines 


Helpful Booklets 


USDA—Agricultural Extension 


This section lists the key admini- 
strative personnel in the United 


groups, along with their secre- 
tary’s name and address. Farm 
organizations, breed associations, 


Agricultural Magazines ca Department of Agricul- the National Grange, and Farm 

Agricultural Book Publishers Bureau are included in this sec- 

EER 26 state officers of the National As- _— 

Extension Service 26 sociation of County Agricultural 

Soil Conservation Service ................. 29 Agents and the National 4H Agricultural Magazines 

Farmers Home Administration ........... 30 Club Agents’ Association. Here you'll find the name and 

Agricultural Colleges 2... 40 address of most agricultural mag- 

Negro Colleges ................................46 Agricultural Education Personnel azines. 

NACAA Officers ...........-..--............46 Here you will find the key agri- 

NACAA State Officers 0.000000... 46 cultural education leaders in the Helpful Booklets 

4-H Agents Association 48 U. S. Office of Education, admin- Th ' ; hi 

5] sonnel in each state land grant 

State Vo-Ag Officers ...... to ag leaders. Booklets listed in 

The National Grange _....... ficers of state ag the first section may be ordered 

Farmers’ Union _... 54 tions. with the postal card included in 

Farm Organizations 55 this issue. Those listed in Part II 
must be ordered directly from 

Breed Associations ........................57 Ag Organizations and Associations the companies. Complete instruc- 

Helpful Booklets — Part! 58 In this section you will find list- tions may be found at the begin- 

Helpful Booklets — Part Il... 67 ed the key leaders in many farm ning of each section. 
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AGRICULTURAL MAGAZINES 


AG MAGAZINES 


Breed Publications 


Aberdeen-Angus Journal, 808 Des Moines 
St., Webster City, Ia. 

American Hereford Journal, 500 Graphic 
Arts Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Aryshire Digest, Brandon 5, Vt. 

Belgian Review, Wabash, Ind. 

Berkshire News, 601 W. Monroe, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Brown Swiss Bulletin, Beloit 2, Wis. 

Chester White Journal, Rochester, Ind. 

Duroc News, 237 No. Monroe St., Peoria 
2, 

Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, 70 Main St., 
Peterborough, N.H. 

Hampshire Herdsman, 
Peoria, Il. 

Holstein-Friesian World, Lacona, N. Y. 

Milking Shorthorn Journal, 313 S. Glen- 
stone Ave., —— Mo. 

Jersey Journal, 1521 E. Broad St., Columbus 

oO. 


Poland China World, Galesburg, Ill. 

Polled Hereford World Magazine, The, 225 
West 8th St., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sheep Breeder & Sheepman, P. O. Box 86, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Sheep and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus Bldg., 
Box 189, San Angelo, Tex. 

Western Angus Journal, P. O. Box 238, 
Webster City, Ia. 


Main St., 


Bee 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, A. I. Root Co., 
Medina, O 


Farm Engineering 


Agricultural Engineering, 420 Main St., St. 
Joseph, Mich. 

Electricity on the Farm a. 305 East 
45th St., New York 17, 

Farm Safety Review, Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 

Implement & Tractor, 1014 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Rural Electrification Magazine, 2000 Florida 
Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. 

Rural Lines, Rural Electrification Admin- 


istration, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 
School Shop, 330 Thompson, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Dairy 


Dairy Goat Journal, Miller Bldg., Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Western Dairy Journal, 4511 Produce Plaza, 
Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


Forestry 


American Forests, 919 17th St., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Forest Farmer, Box 7284, Station “C”, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Fruit and Vegetable 


American Fruit Grower, 37841 Euclid Ave., 
Willoughby, O 

American Vegetable Grower (Combined 
with Market Growers Journal), 37841 
Euclid Ave., Willoughby, O. 

New Jersey Farm & Garden, Garden State 
Bldg., Sea Isle City, N. J. 


General 


Capper’s Farmer, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, 
Kans. 

Farm Journal, Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. 

Farm Management, 4511 Produce Plaza, Los 
Angeles 58, Calif. 

Farm Quarterly, The, 22 E. Twelfth St., 
Cincinnati 10, O. 

Farm and Ranch-Southern Agriculturist, 
318 Murfreesboro Rd., Nashville, Tenn. 

Farmer's Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Nation’s Agriculture, 2300 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54, Ill. 

Progressive Farmer, The, 821 
St., Birmingham 2, Ala. 

Southern Planter, The, 223 Governor St., 
Richmond 9, Va. 

Successful Farming, 17th and Locust Sts., 
Des Moines, Ia. 


North 19th 


Livestock 


Breeder's Gazette, The Magazine of Live- 
stock Farming, 200 S. Seventh St., Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

National Live Stock Producer, 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago 2, Ill 
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Texas Livestock Journal, P. O. Box 1469, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Weekly Western Livestock Journal, 4511 
Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
Western Livestock, 414 Boston Bldg., 828 

Seventeenth St., Denver 2, Colo. 
Western Livestock Journal, 4511 Produce 
Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


Pigeons and Pet Stock 


American Pigeon Journal, Warrenton, Mo. 
American Rabbit Journal, Warrenton, Mo. 
Small Stock Magazine, Lamoni, Ia. 


Poultry 


American Poultry Journal, 180 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Broiler Growing, Watt 
Mount Morris, Ill. 

Broiler Journal, Selbyville, Del. 

Broiler Producer, The, 180 N. Wabash Ave., 
Il. 
, 180 N. Wabash Ave., 


Publishing Co., 


Chi- 


Everybody's Poultry Magazine, Hanover 4, 
Pa. 

Hatchery & Feed, Watt Publishing Co., 
Mount Morris, IIl. 
Industria Avicola, Watt 
Mount Morris, Ill. 
Pacific Poultryman, Watt Publishing Co., 

Mount Morris, Ill. 
Poultry Digest, 2 Garden State Bldg., Sea 
Isle City, N. J. 
Poultry Processing & Marketing, Watt Pub 
lishing Co., Mount Morris, Ill. 
Poultry Supply World, 193 W. 
Elmhurst, Il. 
Poultryman, The, N. 
land, N. J. 
Poultry-Tribune, Watt 
Mount Morris, IIl. 
Turkey Producer, 180 N. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
Turkey World, Watt 
Mount Morris, Til. 


Publishing Co., 


First St., 
Delsea Drive, Vine- 
Publishing Co., 
Wabash Ave., 


Publishing Co., 


Professional 


Agricultural Education Magazine, Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, Danville, Il. 
Agricultural Leaders’ Digest, 200 S. Seventh 
St., Columbia, Mo. 

Agricultural Research, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, USDA, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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American Farm Youth, Fairchild at Robin- 
son, Danville 2, Ill. 

American Vocatienal Journal, American Vo- 
cational Association, 1010 Vermont Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Better Farming Methods, Watt Publishing 
Co., Mount Morris, Ill. 

County Agent & Vo-Ag Teacher, 317 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

County Agents’ Directory, 133 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 

Extension Service Review, USDA, Federal 
Extension Service, Washington 25, D.C. 

Journal of Agricultural and Food Chemis- 
try, 1155 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

National 4-H News, 50 E. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 

National Future Farmer, 
Alexandria, Va. 

N.E.A. Journal, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


The, Box 29, 


Soils and Crops 


Agricultural Chemicals, P.O. Box 31, Cald- 
well, N. J. 

Agronomy Journal, published monthly by 
the American Society of Agronomy, 2702 
Monroe St., Madison 5, Wis. 

Better Crops with Plant Food, 1102 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Crops and Soils, 2702 Monroe St., Madison 
5, Wis. 

Journal of Soil and Water Conservation, 
838 Fifth Ave., Des Moines 14, Ia. 
Plant Food Review, 1700 K St., N.W., 

Washington 6, D.C. 

Soil Conservation Magazine, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, USDA, Washington 25, D.C. 

Soil Science Society of America Proceedings, 
(bimonthly), 2702 Monroe St., Madison 
5, Wis. 


AG BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Floyd Barnhart, teacher of vo-ag, Box 6, 
Caruthersville, Mo. 

Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 N. Monroe 
St., Peoria, Ill. 

Bruce Publishing Co., The, 400 N. Broad- 
way, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. Sixth St., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Chilton Co., Book Division, 56th & Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 

Goodheart-Wilcox Co., Inc., The, 1322 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 

Interstate, The, 19-27 N. Jackson St., Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

Iowa State College Press, The, Press Bldg., 
Ames, Ia. 

Lea & Febiger, 600 Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

Macmillan Co., The, 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N.Y. 

McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Ill. 

Morrison Publishing Co., The, 515 Wood- 
lands Drive, Clinton, Ia, 

National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Orange Judd Publishing Co., Inc., 15 East. 


26th St., New York 10, N.Y. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Route 9W, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. 

Rutgers University Press, 30 College Ave., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Turner E. Smith & Co., 441 W. Peachtree 
St., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 Alexander 
St., Princeton, N. J. 
Watt Publishing Co., 
Mount Morris, Il. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 

New York 16, N. Y. 
Windsor Press, Dept. BF, 200 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Sandstone Bldg., 


Plant Disease Slides 


Seven sets of colored slides de- 
picting common plant diseases 
have been collected and prepared 
by the Extension Committee of 
the American Phytopathological 
Society. 

These are high-quality slides 
chosen from pathologists from all 
parts of the United States. The 
slides are in 2 x 2 inch cardboard 
mounts numbered and filed in 
plastic boxes with each set having 
a syllabus for identification pur- 
poses. 

These slides should prove to be 
valuable teaching aids for all ag 
leaders. The price is 21 cents per 
slide including postage and insur- 
ance. 

Sets should be ordered by num- 
ber and title by writing directly 
to: 


Photo Science Department 
Day Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Set Number 1 
Cereal and Forage Diseases, 49 
slides, $10.29. 

Set Number 2 
Tree Fruit Diseases, 51 slides, 
$10.71. 

Set Number 3 
Small Fruit Diseases, 
$10.92. 

Set Number 4 
Cotton and Sugar Beet Diseases, 
34 slides, $7.14. 

Set Number 5 
Tomato and Potato Diseases, 45 
slides, $9.45. 

Set Number 6 
Muck Crop Diseases (Onions, 
Lettuce, Celery), 24 slides, $5.04. 

Set Number 7 


Miscellaneous Vegetable Dis- 
eases, 54 slides, $11.34. 


52 slides, 


UINE- 


Automatic Regular 
LINE-O-HEAT LINE-O-HEAT 


So ruggedly constructed it can take a 
beating and keep on heating to prevent 
freezing of pipes, pumps, etc. Easy to 
install, inexpensive to buy and use. Both 
regular and new Automatic Line-O-Heat 
with built-in thermostat come in 10 
lengths from 4’ to 80’ from $2.40 and 
$6.90 respectively. 240-volt Line-O-Heat 
for laying cage waterers, soil warming, 
etc., comes in 40’, 80’, 120° and 160’ 
lengths from $8.90. 


For More F992... 


AUTOMATIC 50° 
WATER WARMER 


Flocks average 12 more eggs 
per hen when water is kept 
at 50° with this U/L and 
C.S.A. approved warmer, Costs 
less than an egg a day to use. 


$6.45 


Write for Free Literature 


the SMITH=GATES 


FARMINGTON, CONN. 


mowed pastures, 
shredded stalks, 
mulched stubble, 
topped crops, 
cleared land 
and year-round | 
reliability. 
That's why it’s 


wy 
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USDA—FEDERAL EXTENSION 


USDA OFFICIALS 
Office of the Secretary 


Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture 

True D. Morse, under secretary 

R. L. Farrington, general counsel 

Miller F. Shurtleff, executive assistant 

Lewis B. Rock, Charles Figy, Clyde A. 
Wheeler, Jr., Martin Sorkin, assistants 
to the secretary 


USDA Departmental Groups 
Federal-States Relations 


Ervin L. Peterson, assistant secretary, in 
charge 

Paul M. Koger, administrator, agricultural 
conservation program service 

B. T Shaw, administrator, agricultural re- 
search service 

Joseph G. Knapp, administrator, farmer 
cooperative service 

Clarence M. Ferguson, administrator, fed- 
eral extension service 

Richard E. McArdle, chief, forest service 

D. A. Williams, administrator, soil conserva- 
tion service. 


Marketing and Foreign Agriculture 
O. V. Wells, administrator, agricultural 
marketing service 
Rodger R. Kauffman, administrator, com- 
modity exchange authority 
Max Myers, administrator, foreign agricul- 
tural service 


Agricultural Stabilization 


Marvin L. McLain, assistant secretary, in 
charge 

True D. Morse, president, commodity credit 
corporation 

Walter C. Berger, administrator, commodity 
stabilization service 

Frank N. McCartney, manager, federal crop 
insurance corporation 


Agricultural Credit 


K. L. Scott, director, agricultural credit 
services 

Kermit H. Hansen, administrator, farmers 
home administration 

David A. Hamil, administrator, rural elec- 
trification administration 


Departmental Administration 

Ralph S. Roberts, administrative assistant 
secretary, in charge 

Joseph P. Loftus, director, Office of Admin- 
istrative Management 

Charles L. Grant, director, office of budget 
and finance 

R. Lyle Webster, director, office of infor- 
mation 

Foster E. Mohrhardt, director, library 

Ernest C. Betts, Jr., director, office of per- 
sonnel 

F. R. Mangham, director, office of plant 
and operations 


Office of Information 


R. Lyle Webster, director 

Harold R. Lewis, assistant director (current 
information) 

Layne R. Beaty, chief, radio and television 
service 

Harry P. Clark, chief, press service 

Stanley Gaines, editor, USDA Farm Paper 
Letter 

James H. McCormick, assistant 
(publications) 

Harry Mileham, chief, publications divi- 
sion 

J. K. McClarren, assistant director (visual 
information) 

Elmo J. White, chief, art and graphics 
division 

David Granahan, chief, exhibits service 

James E. Gibson, chief, motion picture 
service 

Charles T. Myers, Jr., chief, photographic 
division 


director 


Chiefs of information 


Ernest G. Moore, Agricultural Research 
Service 

Franklin Thackrey, Agricultural Marketing 
Service 

Kenneth Gapen, Agricultural Conservation 
Program Service 

Beryle E. Stanton, 
Service 

R. Corbin Dorsey, Commodity Exchange 
Authority 

E. H. Nikkel, Federal Crop Insurance 

Clint Davis, Forest Service 

William E. Spivey, Rural 
Administration 

K. W. Olson, Foreign Agricultural Service 

James B. Hasselman, Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service 


Farmer Cooperative 


Electrification 
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Philip S. Brown, Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration 

D. Harper Simms, Soil Conservation Service 

Ralph M. Fulghum, acting, Federal Exten- 
sion Service 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
Office of the Administrator 


C. M. Ferguson, administrator 

P. V. Kepner, deputy administrator 

Luke M. Schruben, assistant administrator 

Gerald H. Huffman, assistant administrator 
—programs 

Phillip F. Aylesworth, assistant to the ad- 
ministrator — program relationships 

J. B. Claar, field representative 

L. I. Jones, field representative 

Shawnee Brown, extension program leader 

P. H. Stone, assistant to the assistant ad- 
ministrator — programs 

Helen Knights, administrative assistant 


Management Operations 


Joseph P. Flannery, director 

William E. Lavery, management specialist 
Edward G. Ballute, management specialist 
Van O. Milton, records and security officer 
Robert M. Sullivan, management assistant 


Internal Audit Staff 


Richard E., Ballard, chief auditor 
Frances E. Faulconer, auditor 
John A. Nolin, auditor 


Personnel Management Branch 


John B. Speidel, chief 

Ida H. Manley, personnel assistant 

Harold E. Briggs, head, cooperative per- 
sonnel section 

Lorraine D. Nielsen, head, classified per- 
sonnel section 


Budget and Cooperative Funds Branch 


Ralph E. Groening, chief 
Mary Y. Rock, supervisory budget analyst 
Alice C. Connery, head, budget section 


Accounting Branch 


Helen L. Swenson, chief 
Geryl E. Roop, assistant chief 
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FACTS ABOUT 
CRAG 


BRAND 


INSECTICIDE 


“CRAG” SEVIN — the completely new insecticide—is a carba- 
mate, chemically different from all other established insecti- 
cides. Tests have indicated that because SEVIN is highly 
effective against a wide range of insects, it can simplify insect 
control programs. These tests have shown that it controls 
resistant insects, has good residual action, and is one of the 
safer insecticides to warm-blooded animals. In addition, it 
can be used close to harvest and is compatible with most 
insecticides, fungicides, and miticides. 


IN 1958, SEVIN has given exceptional insect control results 
in many tests by experienced growers of the crops below: 
COTTON: 5%, 714%, and 10% dusts containing SEVIN for 
control of boll weevil, bollworm, pink bollworm, cotton aphid, 


Lygus bug, cotton leafworm, cotton leaf perforator, thrips, 
and cotton fleahopper. 


APPLES AND PEARS: SEVIN 50% wettable powder for 
control of codling moth, apple aphid, red-banded leaf roller, 
tarnished plant bug, oriental fruit moth, pear psylla, and all 
other major insects attacking apples and pears. 


BEANS: SEVIN 50% wettable powder, and 114%, 2%, and 
214% dusts containing SEVIN for control of Mexican bean 
ee flea beetle, tarnished plant bug, and bean 
eaf roller. 


GRAPES: SEVIN 50% wettable powder as well as formulated 
dusts for control of grape leaf folder and grape leafhopper in 
California. Can be combined with sulfur for effective control 
of powdery mildew. 


BOLL WEEVIL PEAR PSYLLA MEXICAN BEAN BEETLE CODLING MOTH 


CRAG Agricultural Chemicals are products of 
Union Carbide Chemicals Company 


Division of ce Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
“Crag,"’ ‘‘Sevin,’’ and ‘‘Union Carbide’’ are trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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EXTENSION 


an. $79 
28 FT. $89 


LIGHTWEIGHT, ONLY 7 LBS. PER 
FOOT © SEALED BALL BEARINGS, 
GREASED FOR LIFE e AUTOMATIC 
SPRING CHAIN TIGHTENERS @ 
FULL 22 INCHES WIDE 


BALE MOVER CONNECTOR 
ATTACHES ANY BOTTOM SECTION 
BALE MOVER TO TOP OF 1958 


MAYRATH ELEVATOR 


$39 


I 


T = = 


FIELD PICK-UP 
ATTACHMENT $59 
FOR HINGED DRIVE CONNECTOR 


as 

I 
I 


BALE MOVER ove (DRIVES) LETS YOU RAISE LOFT UNITS 
QUICK DETACHABLE SECTION AS STACK RAISES FROM 


MAYRATH 


PRICES F. O. B. DODGE CITY, KANSAS, OR COMPTON, ILLINOIS 
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Administrative Services Branch 


Francis M. Cerrito, chief 
William H. Michaelis, head, distribution 
and mail section 


Agricultural Economics 


R. C. Scott, director 
Jane Steffey, extension economics analyst 


Farm Management and 
Production Economics Branch 


Buel F. Lanpher, Jr., acting chief 

L. M. Vaughan, farm management—north 
eastern 

E. P. Callahan, farm management—southern 

Virgil Gilman, farm management—western 

J. L. Robinson, farm finance and credit 

E. A. Johnson, taxes, social security, and 
land tenure 


General Economics and 
Rural Sociology Branch 


Karl Shoemaker, chief 

E. J. Niederfrank, rural sociology, health, 
and recreation 

Richard G. Ford, outlook information 


General Crops Marketing 
and Utilization Branch 


Thomas E. Hall, chief 

Paul O. Mohn, general crops marketing 

William J]. Martin, southern cotton utili- 
zation specialist, Box 147, Clemson, S.C. 

Kenneth R. Majors, northern grain utiliza- 
tion specialist 1815 North University St., 

Peoria, Ill. 


Fruit and Vegetable Marketing 
and Utilization Branch 


Lloyd H. Davis, chief 

Russell L. Childress, fruit and vegetable 
marketing 

Lewis F. Norwood, food merchandising 

Invin C. Feustel, western utilization special- 
ist, 800 Buchanan St., Albany 10, Calif. 


livestock, Dairy and Poultry 
Marketing and Utilization Branch 


H. S. Porteus, chief 
Max K. Hinds, dairy marketing 


Consumer-Distributor 
Marketing Branch 


Sharon Q. Hoobler, chief 
Gale Ueland, consumer information 


4-H Club and YMW Programs 


E. W. Aiton, director 

Mylo S. Downey, associate leader, 4-H club 
and YMW programs — northeastern 
states 

Lloyd L. Rutledge, associate leader, 4-H 
club and YMW programs — southern 
states 

Chester C. Lang, associate leader, 4-H club 
and YMW programs — central states 

Fern Shipley, associate leader, 4-H Club 
and YMW programs — western states 

John W. Banning, associate leader, 4H 
club and YMW programs — older 4-H 
member programs 

Mrs. Elsie J. Carper, administrative 


Agricultural Programs 


James E. Crosby, Jr., director 

S. P. Lyle, assistant director 

Charles A. Sheffield, field agent, agricul- 
tural programs 

Mary J. Moore, administrative assistant 
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Plant Industry Branch 


J. R. Paulling, chief 

George H. Enfield, extension agronomist— 
soils 

L. C. Gibbs, extension horticulturist 

M. P. Jones, extension entomologist 

J. M. Saunders, extension agronomist — 
cotton 

A. M. Sowder, extension forester — western 
and central states 

W. R. Tascher, extension 
tionist 

W. K. Williams, extension forester — north- 
eastern and southern states 


soil conserva- 


Animal Industry Branch 


Charles E. Bell, Jr., chief 
H. L. Shrader, extension poultryman 
R. E. Burleson, extension dairyman 


Agricultural Engineering Branch 


R. O. Gilden, extension agricultural engi- 
neer — machinery and buildings 

H. S. Pringle, extension agricultural engi- 
neer — electrification 

J. C. Oglesbee, Jr., extension agricultural 
engineer — cotton ginning — P. O. Box 
7083, Station C, Atlanta 9, Ga. 


EXPLORER— 

A NEW PROGRAM 
FOR SCOUTS 

IN HIGH SCHOOL 


This fall the Boy Scouts of Ameri- 
ca launch a new program of special 
interest to rural high school boys. 

It’s the Explorer program, design- 
ed to emphasize vocational oppor- 
tunities for America’s young people. 
The program is based on the premise 
that boys are interested in the future 
and want more information on vo- 
cations and requirements for various 
careers. 

Explorer activities will fall into six 
experience areas: Citizenship, per- 
sonal fitness, social, vocational, avo- 
cational, and service. Agriculture is 
one of many special interest fields 
that will be explored. 


A. M. Pendleton, extension agricultural en- 
gineer — cotton ginning — Room 1610, 
1114 Commerce St., Dallas 2, Tex. 

Guy O. Woodward, extension agricultural 
engineer—irrigation and water manage- 
ment 


Information Programs 


Lester A. Schlup, director 

Ralph M. Fulghum, assistant director 
Walter A. Lloyd, information specialist 
Florence Gucker, administrative assistant 


Audio-Visual Branch 


Joseph D. Tonkin, chief > 

Donald T. Schild, agricultural extension 
specialist — visual program leader 

Gertrude L. Power, visual aids specialist 


Publications and News Media Branch 


Bryan M. Phifer, chief 

Frances F. Clingerman, information special- 
list — 4-H and home demonstration 

Lyman J. Noordhoff, agricultural extension 
— publications program leader 

Dorothy L. Bigelow, information specialist 

Edward H. Roche, editor, extension service 
review 

Ellen J. Hall, assistant editor 


Extension Research, Training 


Gladys Gallup, director 

Joseph L. Matthews, assistant director 

C. Herman Welch, Jr., extension analyst 

Gertrude C. Thomas, administrative assist- 
ant 


Extension Training Branch 


Mary L. Collings, chief 
Woodson W. Fishback, extension educa- 
tionist 


Foreign Educational Branch 


Edward H. Leker, chief 

Addison H. Maunder, assistant chief 

Philip K. Hooker, head, agricultural pro- 
grams section 

Henry Seften, head, rural youth programs 
section 

Helen A. Strow, head, home economics pro- 
gram section 


Program Research Branch 


]. Neil Raudabaugh, chief 

Mrs. Laurel K. Sabrosky, extension analyst, 
youth programs 

Jewell G. Fessenden, 
home economics 


extension analyst, 


Teaching Methods Research Branch 


Frederick P. Frutchey, chief 

Ward F. Porter, Jr., extension analyst 

Mrs. Amy G. Cowing, extension analyst 

Darcie E. Byrn, agricultural economist — 
bibliographies 


Home Economics Programs 


Frances Scudder, director 

Eunice Heywood, assistant director 

Mary Kennington, assistant to the director 

Mrs. Lillie M. Alexander, program leader 
— southern states 

Loretta V. Cowden, program leader — 
western states 

Beatrice A. Judkins, program leader — 
northeastern states 

Mrs. Helen D. Turner, program leader — 
central states 

Starley M. Hunter, family economics and 
home management specialist 

Alice C. Linn, extension clothing specialist 

Stella L. Mitchell, work simplification and 
home management specialist 

Edward V. Pope, extension specialist in 
child development and parent education 

Mrs. Evelyn B. Spindler, extension nutvri- 
tionist 

Ethel Anthony, administrative assistant 


13th Annual Directory 


USDA — Agricultural Extension 
Agricultural Education 
Ag Organizations 


SOIL CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 


Office of the Administrator 


Donald A. Williams, administrator 
Gladwin E. Young, deputy administrator 


* Cyril Luker, assistant to administrator for 


Great Plains Conservation Program 

E. A. Norton, field representative, north- 
east area 

Hollis R. Williams, 
southeast area 

Austin L, Patrick, field representative, corn- 
belt area 

Thomas L. Gaston, Jr., field representative, 
great plains area 

Harold E. Tower, field representative, west 
area 

James E. Gates, head, Internal Audit Staff 

Jefferson C. Dykes, assistant administrator 
for field services 

Charles E. Kellogg, assistant administrator 
for soil survey 

William R. Van Dersal, assistant adminis 
trator for management 


field representative, 


SCS State Officers 


ALABAMA — Olin C. Medlock, Soil Con- 
servation Bldg., Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute Campus, P. O. Box 311, Auburn. 


ALASKA — Charles H. Wilson, Territorial 
Conservationist, P. O. Box F, Palmer. 


ARIZONA — Robert V. Boyle, 223 Main 
Post Office Bldg., P. O. Box 929, Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS — William B. Davey, 323 Fed- 
eral Blidg., Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA — John S. Barnes, 2nd Floor, 
Tioga Bldg., 2020 Milvia St., Berkeley 4. 


COLORADO — Kenneth W. Chalmers, New 
Customhouse, Room 321, Denver 2. 


CONNECTICUT-RHODE ISLAND — N 
Paul Tedrow, College of Agriculture 
Bldg., University of Connecticut, Box 


U-105, Storrs. 


DELAWARE — Richard S. Snyder, 503 
Academy St., P. O. Box 418, Newark. 


FLORIDA — Colin D. Gunn, 35 N. Main 
St., P. O. Box 162, Gainesville. 


GEORGIA — Cecil W. Chapman, Old Post 
Office Bidg., P. O. Box 832, Athens. 


IDAHO — Robert N. Irving, Building 50, 
$20 Fort St., P. O. Box 2709, Boise. 


ILLINOIS — Bruce B. Clark, Nogle Bldg.. 
605 S. Neil St., Champaign. 


INDIANA — Charles E. Swain, 215 E. New 
York St., Indianapolis 4. 


IOWA — Frank H. Mendell, 4th Floor, 
Iowa Bldg., 505 Sixth Ave., Des Moines. 


KANSAS — Fred J. Sykes, 760 S. Broadway, 
P. O. Box 600, Salina. 


KENTUCKY — Herschel E. Hecker, Pro- 
duction and Marketing Bldg., 231 W. 
Maxwell St., Lexington. 


LOUISIANA — Harold B. Martin, Svebeck 
Bldg., 1517 Sixth St., Alexandria. 
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MAINE — William B. Oliver, 10 Mill St., 
Orono. 


MARYLAND — Edward M. Davis, 228 Agri- 
culture Bldg., University of Maryland, 
College Park. 


MASSACHUSETTS — B. Isgur, 
Block, 6 Main St., Amherst. 


Cook's 


MICHIGAN — H. D. Lakin, Michigan State 
College, Wells Hall, Unit E, East Lansing. 


MINNESOTA — Herbert A. Flueck, 517 
Federal Courts Bldg., St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI — Charles B. Anders, Room 
400 Milner Bldg. Lamar & Pearl St., 
P. O. Box 610, Jackson 105. 


MISSOURI — Oscar C. Bruce, Highway 40 
and Illinois Ave., P. O. Box 180, Col- 
umbia. 


MONTANA — Herschell D. Hurd, Menden- 
hall, P. O. Box 855, Bozeman. 


NEBRASKA — Harvey G. Bobst, 134 South 
12th St., Room 604, Lincoln. 


NEVADA — Charles W. Cleary, Jr., 1485 
Wells Ave., Room 19, Reno. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — Allan J. Collins, 29 
Main St., Durham. 


NEW JERSEY — Seldon L. Tinsley, Feher 
Bldg., 103 Bayard St., P. O. Box 670, 
New Brunswick. 


NEW MEXICO — Robert Andrcw Young, 
1015 Tijeras Ave., N. W., P. O. Box 
1348, Albuquerque. 


NEW YORK — Irving B. Stafford, Byrns 
Bldg., 238 W. Genesee St., Syracuse. 


NORTH CAROLINA — Earl B. Garrett, 
213 PMA Bidg., State College Station, 
P. O. Box 5126, Raleigh. 


NORTH DAKOTA — Lyness G. Lloyd, 
Professional Bldg., Fifth & Rosser, P. O. 
Box 270, Bismarck. 


OHIO — Thomas C. Kennard, 222 Old 
Federal Bidg., 3rd & State Sts., Colum- 
bus 15. 


OKLAHOMA -- Ray Walker, Agriculture 
Center Bldg., Farm Road & Brumley Sts., 
Soil Conservation Service, Stillwater. 


OREGON — Thomas P. Helseth, Ross 
Bldg., 209 Southwest 5th Ave., Portland 4. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Ivan McKeever, Dau- 
phin Bidg., 203 Market St., Harrisburg. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Thomas S. Buie. 
Federal Land Bank Bldg., 1401 Hampton 
St., Columbia. 


SOUTH DAKOTA — Ross D. Davies, 
Knights of Columbus Bldg., 56 Third 
St., S. E., P. O. Box 1357, Huron. 


TENNESSEE — Joseph R. Sasser, 561 U. S. 
Court House, Nashville 3. 


TEXAS — Henry N. Smith, First National 
Bank Bldg., 16-20 S. Main St. P. O. 
Box 417, Temple. 


UTAH — Josiah A. Libby, 222 S. W. Tem- 
ple, Room 220, Salt Lake City 1. 


VERMONT — Lemuel J. Peet, P. O. Box 
736, 481 Main St., Burlington. 


VIRGINIA — Frank E. Edminster, 900 N. 
Lombardy St., Richmond 20. 


WASHINGTON — Paul C. McGrew, 301 
Hutton Bldg., So. 9 Washington St., 
Spokane 4. 


WEST VIRGINIA — Longfellow L. Lough, 
Lazzelle Bldg., 178 Forest Ave., Morgan- 
town. 


WISCONSIN — Marvin F. Schweers, 3010 
E. Washington Ave., Madison 4. 


WYOMING — Bernard H. Hopkins, Tip 
Top Bldg., 345 East 2nd St., P. O. Box 
699, Casper. 


Outside Continental U. S. 
HAWAII — John H. Christ, Territorial 
Conservationist, 202 Federal Bldg., Mer- 

chant & Mililani Sts., Honolulu. 


PUERTO RICO — Harry M. Chambers, 
Territorial Conservationist, Segarra Bldg.. 
1409 Ponce de Leon Ave., P. O. Box 4671, 
San Juan 23. 


FARMERS HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 


Office of the Administrator 


Kermit H. Hansen, administrator 
Henry C. Smith, deputy administrator 
Darrel A. Dunn, assistant administrator— 


program 

Stephen C. Hughes, deputy assistant ad- 
ministrator — program 

Malcolm H. Holliday, Jr., assistant admin- 
istrator — operations 

Edward H. Steinberg, assistant to the as- 
sistant administrator — operations 

C, Wilder Smith, acting assistant adminis- 
trator — insured loan funds 

Lottie M. Randolph, special assistant to 
the administrator 


SHIPPING FEVER COMPLEX 


Shipping fever is one of the 
most feared, most talked-about 
diseases among cattlemen. In a 
bad year, one out of four ani- 
mals per shipment may be lost. 

Carefully controlled tests show 
shipping fever can be controlled 
with the antibiotic terramycin in 
feeds. 


Complete information about 
shipping fever complex and its 
control is included in a special 
four-page educational insert 
which Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
sponsored in Better Farming 
Methods. You may obtain free 
copies of this insert by writing to 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Agricul- 
tural Sales Division, Brooklyn 6. 
N. Y. Order as many copies as 
you need for classroom or farm 
aroup distribution. 
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FHA State Directors 


ALABAMA — James T. 
Bldg., Montgomery 4 


Lunsford, Leu 


ARIZONA — Russell Dale Reid, 4700 N. 
Central Ave., Phoenix 
ARKANSAS — Maurice J. Mills, 301 Fed- 

eral Bldg., Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA — NEVADA — HAWAII — 
Glenn W. Studarus, Acting, 2020 Milvia 
St., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


COLORADO — Leavitt A. Booth, New Cus- 
tom House, 19th & Stout Sts., Denver 2 


FLORIDA — William T. Shaddick, P. O 
Box 579, Gainesville 


GEORGIA — Strauder L. Van Landing- 
ham, acting, Room 726, Peachtree-Seventh 
Bldg., 50 Seventh St., N.E., Atlanta 23 

IDAHO — William Baugh, Jr., 205 S. 

Ninth St., Boise 


ILLINOIS — G. H. Reuss, 14 Federal Bldg., 
Champaign 


INDIANA — Hubert R. Alexander, 529 


Park Bldg., 611 North Park, Indianapolis, 
4 


IOWA — Fred M. Morgan, 413 Iowa Bldg., 
Des Moines 9 


KANSAS — Thomas M. Potter, 420 New 
England Bldg., 5th & Kansas Ave., Topeka 


KENTUCKY — Hugh James, 231 W. Max- 
well St., Lexington 29 


LOUISIANA — F. L. Spencer, 1517 Sixth 
St., Alexandria 


MAINE — C. Wilder Smith, 3! Central St., 
Bangor 


MARYLAND — DELAWARE — DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA — C. Raymond 
Hare, Federal Land Bank Bidg., St. Paul 
and 24th Sts., Baltimore 18, Maryland 


MICHIGAN — G. Elwood Bonine, 303 Ab- 
bott Road, East Lansing 


MINNESOTA — Gordon F. 
Federal Courts Bldg., St. 


Klenk, 203 
Paul 2 


MISSISSIPPI — T. B. Fatherree, Room 
400, Milner Bldg., Jackson 


MISSOURI — Max Schwabe, 812 Cherry 
St., Columbia 


MONTANA — Paul R. Wylie, P. O. Box 
350, Bozeman 


NEBRASKA — William O. Collett, Room 
428, Post Office Bldg., Lincoln 8 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — CONNECTICUT — 
MASSACHUSETTS — RHODE ISLAND 
— VERMONT — Raymond H. Freeman, 
15 Pleasant St., Star Bldg., Concord, N.H. 


NEW JERSEY — Chester T. 
P. O. Box 1478, Trenton 


Tyson, Jr., 
NEW MEXICO — Walter W. Nations, 
1015 Tijeras Ave., N.W., Albuquerque 


NEW YORK — Robert Van Order, Byrne 
Bldg., 236 W. Genesee St., Syracuse 2 


NORTH CAROLINA — Horace J. Isen- 
hower, State College Station, P. O. Box 
5745, Raleigh 


NORTH DAKOTA — John R. McClung, 
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P. O. Box 1317, Bismarck 


OHIO — Howard C. Goddard, Room 316, 
Old Post Office Bldg., Columbus 15. 


OKLAHOMA — James G. Powers, Agricul- 
tural Center Office Bldg., Farm Road, 
Stillwater 


OREGON — ALASKA — Kenneth W. Saw- 
yer, Room 402, Ross Bldg., 209 S. W. 
Fifth Ave., Portland 4, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA — George M. Hummer, 
208 Industrial Bldg., 100 North Cameron 
St., Harrisburg 


PUERTO RICO — VIRGIN ISLANDS — 
Clay C. Stubbs, P. O. Box 4269, San 
Juan 21, Puerto Rico 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Edwin P. Rogers, 
Associates Bldg., 901 Sumter St., Colum- 
bia 


SOUTH DAKOTA — Joe E. Demmers — 
Christen and Holm Bldg., 239 Wiscon- 
sin Ave., S.W., Huron 


TENNESSEE — Allen T. Murray, U. S. 
Court House Bldg., 801 Broadway, Nash- 
ville 


TEXAS — Walter T. McKay, 500 South 
Ervey St., Dallas 1 


UTAH — Clarence A. Anderson, Old Ter- 
minal Bldg., 222 South West Temple, 
Salt Lake City 1. 


VIRGINIA — Charles B. Waddell, 900 N. 
Lombardy St., Richmond 20 


WASHINGTON — Harold J. Finegan, 214 
P. O. Annex Bidg., Wenatchee 


WEST VIRGINIA — Kenneth W. Shaffer, 
P. O. Box 678, Morgantown 


WISCONSIN — James H. Dance, 3010 E. 
Washington Ave., Madison | 


WYOMING — Raymond A. Christensen, 
P. O. Box 820, Casper 


FOR THE BIRDS, 16mm., sound, 
color, 13% minutes. Available from 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 3 
East 54th St., New York 22, N.Y.; 
216 East Superior St., Chicago 11, 
lll.; 2400 West 7th St., Los Angeles 
57, Calif. 


This film, which tells an interesting story 
of agricultural research with touches of 
humor, combines live acting with anima- 
tion. Sponsors of the film, Hess and Clark, 
are offering classroom materials to make a 
complete teaching period on feed medica- 
tions. You will receive with the film a lec- 
ture outline; lesson sheets for students, and 
quiz sheets. 

The film and educational kit are free, ex. 
cept for return transporation costs. Order 
this complete lesson for your vo-ag or 4-H 
group. 


“Hi-D arrives dry 
and stays dry,” says 
Dick Hitt, pilot. 

“Put out several thou- 
sand tons of Hi-D this 
spring. Flows evenly 
from start to finish. 
Plane hopper holds up 
to 20% more material. 
Saves me air time. 
High-density Hi-D 
granules distribute 
evenly on the ground.” 


“The men all like 
the way Hi-D han- 
dies,” reports Earl A. 
Johnson. 

“We have about 1,400 
Guernsey dairy cattle 
—one of the largest 
herds in the world. We 
like Hi-D because it 
arrives with no lumps. 
What we don’t use at 
once stores very well. 
Hi-D throws nicely.” 


NEW GRANULE Hi-D 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Unique Shape « High Density « 
Controlled Size « Free Flow « 
Dry Flow ¢ 2-Speed Nitrogen 
Spreads Evenly « Stays Put « 


Goes To Work Fast 


NO OTHER 
AMMONIUM NITRATE LIKE IT! 


For further information and helpful 
literature, write: 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


“Hi-D flows freely, 
stays dry, spreads 
evenly,” says Wayne 
Baker. 

“Used Hi-D on pas- 
ture mostly. Some in 
corn and cotton. Real- 
ly prefer the Hi-D 
granules in our field 
machinery over other 
kinds of ammonium 
nitrate.” 


“Best moisture- 
proof bag I've ever 
seen,” says E. G. Far- 
rand, 

“Use Hi-D on Coastal 
Bermuda grass and 
corn, plus oats and rye 
in winter. A really free- 
flowing material, you 
never get too much or 
too little. Hi-D is al- 
ways in good condition 
even after storing.” 
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THE STORY IN BRIEF: 
Agricultural leaders 
have an enviable record 
behind the record produc- 
tion of today’s farmer. — 
But have we neglected | 
another important part | 
of our job—acting as pub- 
lic relations representa- 
tives of the farmer? F 
There’s plenty of evi- 
dence that the agricul. 
tural situation is misun- 
derstood by a large part 
of this country’s non- ‘ 
farm citizens. We are the | 
logical ones to correct 
this misunderstanding. 
Let’s use our radio pro- 
grams, news articles, 
TV programs to carry 
messages to non-farm — 
people occasionally. ‘ 
Make contacts with ed- . 
itors, commentators and 
others who help shape 
public opinion. Keep 
_ them informed about the 
farm situation in your 
area, 
This article lists point- 


ers that will help you do. 
a better job of 
tural public relations. 


BY HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM 


OUR CHALLENGE 


@ HAVE AGRICULTURAL LEADERS 

— and farm organizations — failed in one 
of their major responsibilities to the public 
— and to farmers themselves? 

Are we even now failing in this responsi- 
bility? 

If you answer is “No” you may correctly 
point out: 

* Since 1940 the output per worker has 
increased 83 per cent on the farm — and 30 
per cent in industry. 

* The number of persons supported by 
one farm worker has increased from fifteen 
in 1950 to twenty-two today. 

* Farmers are providing a better diet 
for an ever increasing U. S. population, 
feeding millions abroad and filling storage 
bins and government warehouses to ca- 


pacity. 


All this makes it crystal clear that agri- 
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cultural leaders have an enviable record 
with reference to education, research and 
other activities as they apply to on-the-farm 
decisions, operations and efficiency. Our 
work in this field is unequaled anywhere in 
the world. It is unchallenged. 


How Have We Done? 

But how effectively have we influenced 
off-the-larm decisions affecting agriculture 
— and the welfare of farmers themselves? 

Agriculture, like industry and _ labor, 
operates in a legislated economy. This is 
not a new development. When the First 
Congress met in 1789, its first act was to 
devise a system of administering oaths; its 
second act — in a new Nation populated al- 
most entirely by farmers — was the enact- 
ment of legislation to protect and promote 
the industrial development of America. 
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HERSHEL D. NEWSOM, 15th 
Master of the National 
Grange, is well-qualified 
a. to write about problems 
tions, With a lifetime of 
experience in agriculture, 
he has accepted key posi- 
tions in organizations 
Chen 


WYETH 


MAL HEALTH TOPICS 


Treat 
Calf Scours 
immediately 


BOLUS KAO-STREP”’ with 
Vitamin A provides a_ successful 
and rapid treatment for calf scours. 
The special scientific formula kills 
the scours bacteria with streptomycin; 
soothes and protects irritated intes- 
tinal walls with kaolin, pectin and 
alumina; and assists in restoring 
normal resistance to infection with 
vitamin A. 

Treat calf scours at its first sign. 
When the disease is controlled rap- 
idly, less runting and stunting of 
growth will result. 

Be prepared. Get BoLus Kao- 
STREP with Vitamin A in packag2s 
of either 2 or 10 boluses. 


With a single injection, swine ery- 
sipelas can be controlled with 


TRIBIOTIC 
Stops Mastiti 


OINTMENT 
s, Pink-Eye 


TRIBIOTIC OINTMENT contains 
three effective antibiotics—penicillin, 
dihydrostreptomycin, bacitracin—to 
effectively treat mastitis and pink- 
eye (infectious keratitis) in cattle. 
Its special spreading base allows the 
antibiotics to cover infected areas 
and destroy harmful bacteria for rap- 
id, safe recovery. 

Available in convenient squeeze 
tubes of 3.75 Gm. Each tube has a 
plastic nozzle for easy application. 


ONE SHOT CONTROLS 
SWINE ERYSIPELAS 
INJECTION 
BICILLIN FORTIFIED 


Benzathine Penicillin G and Procaine Penicillin G, Wyeth 


INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED. 
Immediate, high blood levels rapidly 
attack the bacteria responsible for 
the disease. And blood levels, last- 
ing as long as 5 days, are maintained 
for effective, persistent control. 

INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED of- 
fers definite, prolonged protection 
during episodes of erysipelas. The 
one-shot principle saves you time, 
effort and animals. 

INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED al- 
so protects livestock against shipping 
fever, pneumonia, foot rot, navel ill, 
lumpy jaw (actinomycosis), calf 
diphtheria, and other serious infec- 
tious diseases. 

Available: 300,000 units per cc. in 
vials of 10 and 50 cc.; 600,000 units 
per cc. in 1-cc. TUBEX® sterile-needle 
unit; and in 4-ce. disposable syringes 
of 2,400,000 units each. 


To Keep Animals Healthy Economically 


RELY ON WYETH ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 
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To Clean Color Slides 


Fingerprints on slides can usually be re- 
moved with carbon tetrachloride. Use a small 
piece of cotton and don’t rub very hard. If 
the slides are dusty, the best way to clean 
them is with a “Static Master Slide and 
Record Brush.” 

This brush, equipped with a polonium ele- 
ment, provides atomic energy which neutral- 
izes static. An ordinary brush will generate 
static electricity which makes the dust par- 
ticles cling to the slide even tighter. The 
“Static Master” brush is excellent for clean- 
ing phonograph records and optical lenses 
also. 

These new brushes, made in two sizes, are 
described on page 37 of the NASCO catalog. 

Don’t Forget Bulletin Files 

Be sure to order files in which to store the 
new bulletins you'll be getting this fall before 
school opens. NASCO offers two sizes of these 

files specially made for 
orderly filing of your 
University and USDA 
bulletins, folders and 
pamphlets. These bulle- 
tin files were omitted 
from the new catalog 
by mistake, but you can 
order from last year’s 
catalog. 
The files come in two 
sizes - 7 x 10 and 
12% x 9% inches. Both 
are 4 inches thick. A 
case of 18 small ones 
sells for $9.89, and 12 
large ones for $9.99. Gummed labels for iden- 
tification are supplied with the files and ex. 
tra ones are available. 


For 4-H Club Electric Projects 


A series of electric demonstration kits was 
introduced a year ago to help 4-H project 
leaders and FFA members who are interested 
in putting on demonstrations. The kits are 
listed on page 82 under the headings of 
“Ground or Short,” “Alarm Thermostat,” 
“Encasement and Connection,” “Alarm Sys- 
tem” and “Overload.” 

Each kit contains all the equipment needed 
to put en a complete demonstration in some 
phase of electricity. Here’s a short cut that 
will save time and also do a very effective 
job of teaching. 

Krylon Sprays For Television and Posters 

If you use photos and charts for TV shows, 
you'll appreciate Krylon 
Julling Spray which re- 
moves the glare or “hot 
spots.” All you have to 
do is press the buttoh 
on top of the can and 
out comes the dulling 
spray. 

Also available is Kry- 
lon Clear Protective 
Spray. It will protect 
drawings, blueprints, 
posters, and all kinds 
of art work. The clear 
spray prevents finger 
marks, rust, corrosion, 
and molds. A more complete description is on 
page 78 of the NASCO catalog. 


Standard Wool Grades 


Do your students know the common wool 
grades used on the market? An excellent 
way to teach this 
subject is with NAS- 

CO’s Wool Grades Dis- 
play, which contains 
specimens of eight dif- 
ferent kinds of wool. 
The grades are based 
on fineness of fiber. 
You'll find a picture 

display on 


ou re- 

NASCO Catalog 
No. 45, write today for 
your free copy. 


NASC 


FORT ATKINSON 
‘WISCONSIN 


Since that time the economic im- 
pact of legislation has been felt by 
labor, agriculture and every other 
segment of the American economy. 
And make no mistake about it, there 
is nothing to indicate that we are 
moving away from this type of an 
economy. 

The pattern of such an economy 
is determined by all the people, not 
merely by those most directly af- 
fected. Already the U. S. farm popu- 
lation has dwindled to less than 12 
per cent of the total — it is still 
dropping. 

All this means that more and more 
the economic position of agriculture 
— and the welfare of farmers them- 
selves — is influenced by off-the-farm 
decisions made by nonfarm people. 

Such decisions involve far more 
than price supports, acreage con- 
trols, education, research and other 
phases of the so-called farm _pro- 
gram; equally or more important, 
off-the-farm decisions help deter- 
mine government policies on for- 
eign trade, taxation, transporation, 
wages, social security and many oth- 
ers directly affecting the welfare of 
farmers. 

Policies favorable, or even fair, to 
agriculture will be developed — and 
accepted — only when the public has 
the facts necessary for making in- 
telligent decisions. 


Public Gets Half-Truths 


Much of the information now 
flowing to the public gives a com- 
pletely distorted picture of the far- 
mer, his economic position and his 
contribution to the general welfare 
of the country. 

For example, the editor of a news- 
paper with a circulation of almost 
300,000 recently reported last year's 
cost of operating the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at about 5 bil- 
lion dollars. He then told his readers 
that the entire $5 billion was a tax- 
payer subsidy to farmers. 

Thus, he implied — and no doubt 
lead many of his readers to infer — 
that farmers actually pocketed 5 bil- 
lion dollars from the U. S. Treasury 
last year. He told them nothing 
about how nonfarm people had 
shared the benefits of such USDA 
activities as research, extension, 
school lunch program, school milk 
program, brucellosis eradication, 
meat inspection or the many others 
which serve the public as well as the 
farmer's interest. He made no refer- 


ence to either the purposes or re- 
sults of the farm commodity export 
program, which accounted for about 
ONE-SIXTH of last year’s total 
USDA expenditures. 

Secretary Benson, on the other 
hand, has said of this program — “It 
is a tremendous Ambassador of Good 
Will. It is helping to keep the free 
world free. Every American can be 
proud of its constructive use.” If this 
be true, is it proper — or fair — that 
we permit millions of citizens to un- 
derstand that such programs are no 
more than a direct subsidy to far- 
mers? 

As a result of such editorials and 
misleading reports — often based up- 
on enough truths and half-truths to 
make them acceptable to the unin- 
formed — far too many people now 
picture the farmer as one who drives 
a big expensive automobile and 
spends his winters in some attractive 
resort area. Worse yet — they look 
upon him as one who enjoys these 
privileges at the taxpayer's expense. 


Need Good Public Relations 


A good reputation is a valuable 
asset to any individual or economic 
group; the farmer’s need for a good 
“public reputation” has never been 
greater than it is today. Yet, as agri- 
cultural leaders, we have permitted 
the reputation of farming as a pro- 
fession, and as a way of life, to de- 
teriorate to a pitifully low level. 

Agricultural leaders have concen- 
trated on the development of im- 
proved farm practices and on en- 
couraging their use on the farm. 
Leaders in other segments of the 
economy, on the other hand, have 
supplemented their inter-industry 
improvement work with well-plan- 
ned and skillfully conducted pro- 
grams of public relations — programs 
to develop or maintain a favorable 
“public reputation” for those they 
represent. 

Let’s look at the meat packing in- 
dustry for example. Packers have for 
over 30 years maintained the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute. A major func- 
tion of the Institute is to keep the 
public informed of the packers’ 
problems — and his contribution to 
the livestock industry and to society. 

In discussing his industry's major 
problems at a recent meeting of an 
Independent Packer's Association, 
George M. Lewis, Vice President of 
A. M. L, said — “The packers’ prob- 
lems extend far beyond the walls of 
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the thousands of packing plants 
across the U.S.A. — beyond the glim- 
mering lines of delivery trucks and 
high-balling trains — beyond the 
gleaming showcases holding our en- 
viable products.” He added, — “The 
packer must show to every citizen 
what he really is — a warm friendly 
human being, endowed with charac- 
teristic dependability, cooperation 
and community leadership.” 

There is ample evidence that 
Lewis’ views are shared by leaders in 
other segments of the economy — 
and of the economic and political 
advantages which accrue to the many 
groups now conducting programs 
such as he suggests. 

Let's compare this approach with 
that used by agricultural leaders. 

Farm income was among subjects 
discussed at a recent National Con- 
ference attended by many of the 
Nation’s leaders of agriculture and 
industry — and by many of the coun- 
try’s better known editors, column- 
ists and commentators, At the con- 
clusion of the discussion, a feature 
writer with hundreds of thousands 
of metropolitan readers arose and 
asked — with complete sincerity — 
“If farm income is so low, how is it 
that all these farmers are driving 
Cadillacs and spending their winters 
in Florida?” 

An agricultural leader quickly 
jumped to his feet and replied — 
“Brother, you had better come home 
with me, follow me around awhile 
and see what farming is all about.” 

That was a good sharp reply, 
wasn't it? 

Had the writer accepted the invi- 
tation, he would have learned that 
mighty few farmers drive Cadillacs 
and that even fewer spend their win- 
ters in Florida. He would have be- 
come better qualified to report and 
interpret agricultural conditions. 

But, the writer did not accept the 
invitation; he wasn’t expected to. So, 
he learned nothing new at all about 
agriculture. More important — and 
more unfortunate — because he had 
his ears pinned-back in public, 
chances are this writer will make no 
effort to obtain a sympathetic under- 
standing of the economic position of 
agriculture. Neither will he provide 
his readers an opportunity to obtain 
such an understanding. 

Yet, this left-handed sort of an 
invitation — “Come out, follow me 
and see what it is all about” — is 
rather typical of efforts farmers and 
farm leaders have made in helping 


CHEMICAL COR 


1222 Riverside Memphis, Tenn. 
Ill—Harlingen, Texas—Mt. le 


16 mm 
sound 


Full Color 
14 minutes 


Educational 


Interesting 
Informative 


FREE! 
Classroom 


study kit on 
Feed 
Medication 


loan of new film 


Plus lecture, lesson and quiz 
sheets, on feed medications 


The engaging title of this movie refers to research 
performed with medications in poultry and live- 
stock feed. The movie tells the story of agricul- 
tural science in action — how and where research 
begins, methods, and how results reach the farm- 
er. It was filmed in beautiful color on the campus 
of the University of Georgia, with working 
scientists portraying key roles. Supplemented 
with animated cartoons. Film showing plus lec- 
ture, student lesson sheet, and quiz all add up 
to an interesting, educational classroom period 
for youth and adult groups. 


Reserve playdate NOW, Mail coupon be/ow 


Mail to: FOR THE BIRDS, Hess & Clark, Ashland, O. 
Please book FOR THE BIRDS on dates indicated: 


' 

' 

Send........ lecture outline;........ lesson sheets;........ quiz sheets : 
jo.) 

' 

Address 
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the public understand the role of 
agriculture in our total economy. 


We Need to Make Contacts 


We have a whole corps of sincere 
well-meaning editors, columnists, 
commentators and others in a posi- 
tion of influence who simply don’t 
know what farming is all about — 
persons who wouldn't know how to 
tell the farm story regardless of their 
desire to do so. 

You may say — as others often do 
— “But, these editors, columnists and 
commentators write and say only 
what they want to write and say. 
THAT IS SO TRUE. Most write 
and say what they believe to be the 
truth, and they accept as true that 
which they are told or shown by 


those they trust. There lies our chal- 
lenge — develop their trust and pro- 
vide them with facts. 


Let’s Tackle the Problem 


The plain facts are that too many 
agricultural leaders, like the legend- 
ary Arab, have been waiting for “the 
mountain to come to Mohammed.” 
It's high time that we make plans for 
“taking Mohammed to the moun- 
tain” — that we start an honest to 
goodness program for taking the 
farm story to the public. 

When inviting “Mohammed” to 
our “mountain” we must remember 
that many other willing — and anxi- 
ous hosts — are seeking his attention 
and favors. Other economic and poli- 


tical interests have their “moun- 
tains”. Many are describing theirs as 
far more beautiful and more easily 
reached than ours. Many promise — 
and provide — the most luxurious 
and convenient traveling accommo- 
dations available. 

So, make no mistake about it, get- 
ting “Mohammed” to our “moun- 
tain” will be no easy task. It must, 
however, be a “do-it-yourself” pro- 
ject. We must lead and encourage 
him every step of the way. If you'd 
like some information to use in your 
efforts to get “Mohammed to the 
mountain” write us here at the Na- 
tional Grange, 744 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Ask for 
fact sheets on the non-farm agricul- 
tural situation. End. 


Extra income from meat and wool proves that Morton 


Trace-Mineralized Salt pays off in all feeding programs 


Even when other minerals are used, the feeding of Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt, 
free choice, increases feed efficiency. Sheep, swine, beef cattle and dairy herds 
are healthier and more productive when they get essential trace minerals. Because 
most animals eat some salt every day, salt is recognized as the logical carrier of 
trace minerals. Thus, when you discuss feeding programs with livestock raisers, 


you can definitely recommend that trace-mineralized salt be fed. 


Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt is a superior product because only top-quality 
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compounds, tested and proved by research, are used as the sources of the trace- 


minerals. Morton T-M Salt is available at feed dealers in bags or blocks. 


MORTON T-M SALT 
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Dynamic D-17 power 
talks in S-hour plowing test 


Actual photograph after 8 hours of plowing 


e-- Plows 67% more acres 
--- uses a half gallon less fuel per acre 


There’s meaning for every farmer in this 8- 
hour plowing test (pictured above) of an 
Allis-Chalmers D-17 in competition with a 
tractor of another make that weighed nearly 
1,000 Ibs. more. 

Plowing conditions were identical . . . same 
field, same soil, same depth, same fuel, same 
length of time — 8 hours. Both tractors were 
driven by the farmers who owned them, and 
both were operated at their normal plowing 
speed and load capacity. 

Using an Allis-Chalmers plow, the D-17 with 
standard Power Director (the Big Stick) and 


TRACTION ROOSTER is an Allis-Chalmers trademark 


LIS-CH 


ALMER: 


automatic TRACTION BoosTER system plowed 
exactly 67 percent more acres than its com- 
petitor . . . and used a half gallon less fuel 


per acre. 
Think what this saving in fuel can mean in 
a full season’s work . . . or better yet, during 


the tractor’s lifetime! 

Yes, a farmer’s dollars do a lot more farm- 
ing with a dynamic D-17 or D-14 . . . today’s 
most advanced farm tractors. Write for full 
information. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


Listen! National Farm & Home Hour 
—NBC—Saturdays 
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Tranquilization 


Relieves shipping fatigue and lowered 
am and severity 


resistance to infection 
ids in reducing incide 


Cuts weight losses in transport 


- 


infectious diseases caused by exposure 
and environmental stress when used as 
supportive therapy with antibiotics. 


of 


7 


Eases adaptation to one environment ond 
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your herd 


the new injectible tranquilizer 
4 fad 
\ 
aa 4 How TRILAFON reduces shrinkage in transportation: 
No. in Group Travel Time Average Shrink (Lbs.) Saving 
Treated Untreated Treated Untreated im Lbs, 
25 24 40hbrs. 52.6 93.5 40.9 
15 15 2 16 34 18 
33 30 13 44.5 69 24.5 
13 13 10% 18.07 46.87 28.8 
18 16 3% 11.7 30 18.3 
15 15 4 9.7 25.5 15.5 
54 S4 96 31.1 59.3 28.2 


convert losses into profits 


How TRILAFON puts animals on full feed faster: 


TRILAFON pays dividends in extra pounds— 


Group A (Tranquilized) Group B (Control) 
and $$$. This low-dosage, low-cost invest- — Rough 
barley corn silage corn, barley corn 
ment guards livestock against weight loss due tay bows doy onl 
a ) pulp pellets hay pulp pellets hay 
to transport, handling and environmental 3.40lbe.* 10.21 lbs.* 3.09 lbs.* 10.31 lbs.* 
stress Second week 9.08 Ibs. 14.08 Ibs. 5.01 Ibs. 11.46 lbs. 


Third week 14.04 lbs. 14.04 lbs. 11.41 lbs. 15.02 Ibs. 


Fourth week 17.42 Ibe. 13.68 Ibs. 15.32 Ibs. 11.12 Ibs, 
One injection before shipment helps prevent Average/day 13.1 Ibs. _12.17 Ibs, 10.93 Ibs. _11.03 Ibe. 
c shipping fever and holds shrink toa minimum. *Daily feed intake per head. 


TRILAFON livestock adap 
PRILAF( ilso help livestock adapt to TR ef chip 


changed management practices—weaning, 


Group A Group B 
‘actrati Treated with 75 mg. _ Untreated 
castration, vaccination, etc. Animals are TRILAFON 
easier to handle, adjust to feedlot conditions Sn. diese 234 38 
more rapidly, go on full feed faster. Average weight 750 Ibe. 750 Ibs. 
Behavior Appetites good; Appetites poor; much 
cattle very contented bawling, fence-walking 
Shipping fever 1 case 32 cases 


Consult your veterinarian—you'll find it pays Shi 
TRILAFON Injection, Veterinary is sold only through graduate veterinarians. ¢ y, 


Tritaron,® brand of perphenazine. 
SCHERING CORPORATION + BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY es 
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This Respirator Protects 
Against 8 Toxic Sprays 


THE M-S-A FARM SPRAY 
RESPIRATOR 


Here’s the one Respirator that makes outdoor 
spray programs safer. New type filters keep users 
on the safe side of toxic sprays. Replaceable with 
in-use M-S-A Farm Spray Respirators. Accepted 
by U. S. Government Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Pest Control. Write for details. 


M-S-A GMC-1 INDUSTRIAL GAS MASK— 
For heavier mixing concentrations of all the above 
organic insecticides. “‘All-Vision’’ facepiece gives 
full facial protection—maximum vision. 


DEALERS WANTED—Current customers are 


your best prospects. Cartridge and filter replace- 
ments mean repeat business. Write for details. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. 
201 North Braddock Avenue 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


ALABAMA — Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Auburn, P. O. Davis, extension di- 
rector; H. E. Logue, state 4-H club lead- 
er; R. R. Chesnutt, extension editor; 
Roudell Byrd, extension radio specialist; 
Lyle Brown, extension visual specialist; 
E. V. Smith, experiment station director; 
K. D. Roy, experiment station editor. 


Rogers, extension radio, visual, and TV 
specialist; Marie L. Lavallard, experiment 
station editor; Gerald T. Hudson, di- 
rector, college short courses 


CALIFORNIA — University of California, 
Berkeley 4; George B. Alcorn, extension 
director; R. O. Monosmith, state 4-H club 
leader; Howard M. Dail, extension editor; 
George F. Hafer, extension radio and TV 
specialist; George C. Randall, extension 
visual specialist; Paul F. Sharp, experi- 
ment station director; William F. Cal- 
kins, experiment station editor 


ALASKA — University of Alaska, College; 
Allan H. Mick, extension and experiment 
station director; Miss Marion Larson, 
state 4-H club leader. 


ARIZONA — University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son; J. W. Pou, extension director; Gra- 
ham P. Wright, state 4-H club leader; 
Joe H. McClelland, extension editor, ex- 
tension radio, visual, and TV specialist; 
Dr. Richard K. Frevert, experiment sta- 
tion director; John J. Burnham, experi- 
ment station editor. 


COLORADO — Colorado State 
Fort Collins; Cecil G. Staver, state +H 
club leader; Charles H. Burch, extension 
editor; Melvin L. Eckard, extension radio 
and TV specialist; N. Preston Davis, ex- 
tension visual specialist; Sherman 
Wheeler, experiment station director; 
Kenneth Cushman, experiment station 
editor. 


University, 


ARKANSAS — College of Agriculture and 
Home Economics, University of Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville; Lippert S. Ellis, exten- 
sion and experiment station director; D. 
S. Lantrip, state 4-H club leader; David 
E. Ryker, extension editor; William B. 


CONNECTICUT — College of Agriculture, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs; W. B. 
Young, extension and experiment station 
director; R. W. Whaples, state 4-H club 
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EGUMES 


when you inoculate with NITRAGIN 
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NITRAGIN — available 
wherever legume seed is sold. 


METHODS—November, 1 


There’s one sure way to get your legumes off to a good start — 
inoculate with Nitragin. Then watch the results! It begins 
with a good catch, healthier growth... ends in a heavier yield of 
higher quality forage and seed — in some cases double that 
of crops not inoculated! Nitragin, with its bonus-billions of 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria, builds legumes packed with proteins, 
vitamins and minerals . . . boosts feeding value. Nitragin increases 
and helps maintain soil fertility in sound crop rotation programs. 
And it costs only pennies! Just a handful of Nitragin goes a 
long way. For a lot less than a five dollar bill, Nitragin can make 
tons of nitrogen fertilizer! Remember too, only Nitragin 
guarantees the bacteria count... billions per bushel of seed. 
More, each container is dated to assure you of fresh, 
active bacteria at all times. 


NITRAGIN MAKES LEGUMES PAY... in bigger yields, higher quality feed, low-cost fertility. 


THE NITRAGIN COMPANY 
3249 W. Custer Avenue ® Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 
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NITRAGI! 
25 BUSHEL SIZE 
EO wiTh OVER 450 BILLION LEGUME 
SOYBEANS 
NITDAGH 
’ 
& 
4 VETCH LUPINES BEANS 
COWPEAS © SOYBEANS 
© TREFOILS AND OTHERS 
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™ closer look at 


ASL vaccines 


ASL vaccines are full of 

plus values that add to their 
performance and assure dependable 
protection in your vaccination program. 


These plus values are the end result 
of intensive research, skillful 
production techniques and quality 
controls second to none. 


Specify ASL vaccines — produced from 
the eggs of PPLO-negative flocks — 
you cannot buy better! 


. 
PLU 
t tt PLUS 
| take a 
> LU 
i “VALUE 
PLUS VALUE 
— 
VALUE 
(‘et See your ASL dealer or write 
= bak 
AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, Inc. 
CMADISON 1, WISCONSIN | 
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Top Choice for 


4H and FFA 
Projects 


For many years, broilers 
based.on Nichols females have 
made outstanding records all 
over the country in Chicken- 
of-tomorrow and other proj- 
ects. Their outstanding vitality 
and health result in faster 
growth, better feed conversion 
and higher livability in all 
climates and with every type 
of growing condition. 

Nichols extensive research 
program is assurance of con- 
tinuing top performance by 
all Nichols-based broiler 
crosses. 


CHIRPS, a valuable poultry 
management guide, is pub- 
lished 6 times a year. It con- 
tains a wealth of practical 
information on feeding, 
housing, disease control, man- 
agement hints, etc. 

We'll gladly add your name 
to our mailing list for free 


INCORPORATED 
EXETER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


leader; A. W. Backlund, extension and 
experiment station editor, extension vis- 
ual specialist; D. E. Nelson, extension 
radio and TV specialist; A. I. Mann, 
director, college short courses. 


DELAWARE — University of Delaware, 
Newark; G. M. Worrilow, extension and 
experiment station director; S. M. Gwinn, 
state 4-H club leader and director, col- 
lege short courses; J. A. Murray, exten- 
sion and experiment station editor. 


FLORIDA — University of Florida, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Gainesville; Dr. M. 
O. Watkins, extension director; W. W. 
Brown, state 4-H club leader; J. Francis 
Cooper, extension and experiment station 
editor; Jack W. McAllister, extension 
radio specialist; M. Hervey Sharpe, ex- 
tension visual specialist; William G. 
Mitchell, extension TV specialist; Dr. 
J. R. Beckenbach, experiment station 
director. 


GEORGIA — College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens; W. A. Sutton, 
extension director; Tommy L. Walton, 
state 4-H club leader; J. P. Carmichael, 
extension editor; R. D. Stephens, exten- 
sion editor in radio and TV; J. Aubrey 
Smith, extension editor in visual educa- 
tion; George H. King, experiment sta- 
tion director. 


HAWAII — University of Hawaii College 
of Agriculture, P. O. Box 18, Honolulu; 
Y. Baron Goto, extension director; John 
L. Stormont, state 4H club leader; Mrs. 
Jean Gutierres, extension editor; For- 
tunato Teho, extension radio, visual, and 
TV specialist; Dr. M. M. Rosenberg, ex- 

iment station director; Mrs. Ellen 
Luter, experiment station editor. 


IDAHO — College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Moscow; James E. Kraus, 
extension and experiment station direc- 
tor; D. E. Warren, state 4-H club leader; 
Archie Harney, extension editor; O. A. 
Fitzgerald, experiment station editor. 


ILLINOIS — University of Illinois, College 
of Agriculture, Urbana; Louis B. How- 
ard, extension and experiment station 
director; Hadley Read, extension editor; 
Jon Greeneisen, extension radio special- 
ist; John Behrens, extension visual spe- 
cialist; Robert L. Nemcik, extension TV 
specialist; Adrian Janes, experiment sta- 
tion editor. 


INDIANA — Purdue University, Lafayette; 
L. E. Hoffman, extension director; H. B. 
Taylor, state 4-H club leader; R. L. 
Reeder, extension editor; H. S$. Tyler, 
extension radio and TV specialist; J. H. 
Moriarty, extension visual specialist; N. 
J. Volk, experiment station director; Les- 
lie A. Field, experiment station editor; 
Dean V. C. Freman, director, college short 
courses. 


IOWA — Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Ames; Floyd Andre, 
extension and experiment station di- 
rector; Robert R. Pinches, state 4-H club 
leader; C. R. Elder, extension editor; R. 
M. Vifquain, director, college short 
courses. 


KANSAS — Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan; Dr. Harold E. Jones, extension di- 
rector; Roger E. Regnier, state 4-H club 
leader; L. L. Longsdorf, extension editor; 
Kenneth E. Thomas, extension radio and 
TV specialist; Eugene D. Warner, exten- 
sion visual specialist; Dr. Glenn H. Beck, 
experiment station director; Lowell 
Brandner, experiment station editor; Mr. 
Roman Verhaalen, director, college 
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KENTUCKY — College of Agriculture and 


Home Economics, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington; H. Bruce Price, acting exten- 
sion and experiment station director; 
George D. Corder, state 4H club leader; 
J. Allan Smith, extension and experi 
ment station editor; Robert H. Ford, ex- 
tension radio and TV specialist; Joe B. 
Williams, extension visual specialist; 
Stanley Wall, director, college short 
courses. 


LOUISIANA — Louisiana State University 


and Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Baton Rouge; H. C. Sanders, extension 
director; C. S. Shirley, state 4-H club 
leader; Marjorie Arbour, extension edi- 
tor; A. V. Paterson, Jr., extension visual 
specialist; Dr. C. W. Upp, experiment 
Station director; Lawrence George, ex- 
periment station editor; Dr. J. W. Brouil 
lette, director, college short courses. 


MAINE — University of Maine, Orono; 


George E. Lord, extension director; Ken- 
neth C. Lovejoy, state 4-H club leader; 
Roderick L. Reynolds, extension editor; 
James G. Garvin, extension visual spe- 
cialist; George F. Dow, experiment sta- 
tion director; David B. Tolman, experi 
ment station editor; David H. Hunting- 
ton, director, college short courses. 


MARYLAND — University of Maryland, 


College of Agriculture, College Park; Paul 
E. Nystrom, extension director; W. Sher- 
ard Wilson, state 4-H club agent; Donald 
W. Dickson, agricultural and experiment 
station editor; Melvin C. Brennan, ex 
tension visual specialist; Irvin C. Haut. 
experiment station director. 


MASSACHUSETTS — University of Massa 


chusetts, Amherst; Dale H. Sieling, exten 
sion and experiment station director; 
Merle L. Howes, state 4-H club leader; 
Radie H. Bunn, extension editor; Wood 
bridge B. Brown, extension radio special 
ist; Earle S. Carpenter, extension visual 
specialist; Associate Dean Fred P. Jeffrey, 
director, college short courses 


MICHIGAN — Michigan State University, 


East Lansing; Paul A. Miller, extension 
director; Russell G. Mawby, state 4-H 
club leader; Earl C. Richardson, exten- 
sion editor; Robert P. Worrall, extension 
TV specialist; Lloyd M. Turk, experi 
ment station director; Mary Allen, experi 
ment station editor; Ralph Tenny, di 
rector, college short courses. 


MINNESOTA — Institute of Agriculture, 


St. Paul 1; Skuli Rutford, extension di 
rector; Leonard Harkness, state 4-H club 
leader; Harold B. Swanson, extension 
and experiment station editor; Raymond 
Wolf, extension radio and TV specialist; 
Gerald R. McKay, extension visual spe- 
cialist; H. ]. Sloan, experiment station di- 
rector; J. O. Christianson, director, col- 
lege short courses. 


MISSISSIPPI — Mississippi State Univer- 


sity, State College; Clay Lyle, extension 
and experiment station director; C. I. 
Smith, state 4-H club leader; D. B. Rosen- 
krans, extension editor and extension 
visual specialist; T. L. Wilkerson, exten- 
sion radio and TV specialist; Glenn Rut- 
ledge, experiment station editor; E. B. 
Colmer, director, college short courses in 
agriculture. 


MISSOURI — College of Agriculture, Uni- 


versity of Missouri, Columbia; J. W. 
Burch, extension director; Frank Graham, 
State 4-H club leader; Elmer B. Winner, 
extension and experiment station editor 
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Eula Mae Scheer, Arlington, Nebraska, collects many important trophies with her sheep. 
Nebraska girl’s project brings 
important change on family farm 


There wasn’t a sheep on the Oscar 
W. Scheer farm when a daughter, 
Eula Mae, selected a lamb as her 
first project some five years ago. The 
project demonstrated the value of 
sheep raising. Now the flock of 80 to 
90 ewes is one of the principal de- 
partments of the farming operation. 


Miss Scheer has been successful in 
the show ring, too. She holds two 
grand championships and a reserve 
championship from Aksarben . . . 
two grand championships, reserve 
championship, four purple ribbons 
and two blue ribbons from the 
Washington County Fair... three 
purple and two blue ribbons and a 
grand championship from the 
Fremont show. In showmanship, she 


holds one first from Washington 
County Fair and first-place and 
second-place awards from Fremont. 


Now only 14 years old and in her 
first year of high school, Miss Scheer 
already has plans to attend the 
University of Nebraska, where her 
sister is a student. 


Purina congratulates Eula Mae 
Scheer... farmer of tomorrow .. . 
on her successful sheep raising. 
* 

There’s a Purina Dealer near you 
who is ready to help you with 
your feeding and management 
problems, whether you are feeding 
for market or the show ring. Let him 
tell you how to produce milk, meat 
and eggs at low cost. 


FEED PURINA...YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE CHECKERBOARD FOR 
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and extension visual specialist; Don Col 
lins, extension radio specialist; Gail I. 
Bank, extension TV specialist; Dean John 


H. Longwell, experiment station director; 


by DINO, the Sinclair dinosaur Sam B. Shirky, director, college short 


courses. 


MONTANA—Montana State College, Boze- 
man; Torlief S. Aasheim, extension di- 
rector; Paul J. Moore, state 4H club 

leader; Paul Jesswein, extension visual 
Getting a, Sure is! Gobbles up oil like specialist; Roy E. Huffman, experiment 

= . station director; Hugh Cameron, experi- 
smoky, friend. gq hungry hog in acorncrib. ment station editor. 

Eatin’ oil, 


* No time to fix it / NEBRASKA-—College of Agriculture, Uni- 
eh ? versity of Nebraska, Lincoln; E. W. 
Janike, associate extension director; W. 
M. Antes, state 4-H club leader; George S. 
Round, extension editor; Dwain Trenkle, 
extension radio and TV specialist; Eldon 
Madison, extension visual specialist; E. 
F. Frolik, associate experiment station di- 
rector; R. J. Graham, experiment station 
editor; F. E. Eldridge, director, college 
short courses. 


NEVADA—University of Nevada, Reno; Dr. 
James E. Adams, extension director; Ray- 
mond C. Cox, state 4-H club leader; B. 
A. Peterson, extension and experiment 
station editor; Jerry Robinson, extension 
radio, visual, and TV specialist; C. E. 
Fleming, experiment station director. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—University of New 
Hampshire, Durham; Samuel W. Hoitt, 
extension director; Jesse James, state 4-H 
club leader; Henry W. Corrow, Jr., exten- 
sion and experiment station editor; Harry 
A. Keener, experiment station director. 


NEW JERSEY—Rutgers, The State Univer- 

Looks like stuck Brunswick: Dr. William 

ri [ n i ! Martin, extension and experiment station 
ngs. You can restore What a difference, Dino: 


i | ith director; Rollyn P. Winters, state 4H 
: lub leader; Sa 1 H. Reck, Jr., . 
power and improve | Been rolling al! year w son and experiaent cation Max 
performance with EXTRA DUTY MOTOR OIL... D. Kirkland, extension radio and TV 


specialist; Stig C. Stabe, extension visual 


SINCLAIR EXTRA been getting more power pr cage Westervelt Griffin, director, 
DUTY MOTOR OIL- and pep ever since. 
NEW MEXICO—N Mexico Coll f 
oven under heavy Agriculture & Arte, State’ Col. 
loads. Why not wt ° lege; Robert H. Black, extension and ex- 
‘ periment station director; L. S. Kurtz, 
give ita try? 


state 4-H club leader; J]. M. White, ex- 
tension editor; Cecil Harrell, extension 
radio and TV specialist; Ted Raynor, 
experiment station editor. 


NEW YORK—New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University, Ithaca; 
Maurice C. Bond, extension director; Wil- 
bur F. Pease, state 4-H club leader; Wil- 
liam B. Ward, extension editor; Louis W. 
Kaiser, extension radio specialist; Elmer 
S. Phillips, extension visual specialist; 
Charles E. Palm, experiment station di- 

‘ rector; J. D. Luckett, experiment station 

its smart farm management to give your editor. 

equipment extra protechon against wear. NORTH CAROLINA-—North Carolina State 

College, Raleigh; David S. Weaver, ex- 

Refill now with eee tension director; L. R. Harrill, state 4-H 

club leader; O. B. Copeland, extension 
and experiment station editor; Ted Hy- 


man, extension radio specialist; Dr. Landis 


4] Bennett, extension visual specialist; H. M. 
Get the finest for your car, too! Ask your Sinclair Represento- Wilkinson, extension TV specialist; Dr. 
tive about Sinclair Extra Duty Triple X Multi-Grade Motor Oil. Roy L. Lovvorn, experiment station di- 


rector; Eugene Starnes, director, college 


NORTH DAKOTA-—North Dakota Agri- 
et ro m cts cultural College, State College Station, 
P leu Produ Fargo; E. J. Haslerud, extension director; 


for every farm need Craig R. Montgomery, state 4H club 


leader; T. W. Gildersleeve, agricultural 
Sinclair Refining Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20,N.Y. editor; Dave Bateman, extension radio, 
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visual, and TV specialist; Arlon Hazen, 
experiment station director; Peder Ny- 
stuen, director, college short courses. 


OHIO—Ohio State University, College of 
Agriculture, Columbus; W. B. Wood, ex- 
tension director; H. W. Harshfield, state 
4-H club leader; Frederick I. Jones, ex- 
tension editor; A. H. Smith, extension 
radio specialist; C. E. Wilson, extension 
visual specialist; James Chapman, exten- 
sion TV specialist; L. L. Rummell, ex- 
periment station director; C. W. Ellen- 
wood, experiment station editor; C. S. 
Hutchison, assistant dean in charge of 
college short courses. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma State University. 
Stillwater; L. H. Brannon, extension di- 
rector; Ira J. Hollar, state 4H club lead- 
er: Edd Lemons, extension editor; Harold 
Dedrick, extension radio and TV _ spe- 
cialist; W. Lee Stevens, extension visual 
specialist; Louis E. Hawkins, experiment 
station director; George Church, experi- 
ment station editor; Clay Potts, director, 
college short courses. 


OREGON—Oregon State College, Corvallis; 
F. L. Ballard, associate extension direc- 
tor; Burton Hutton, state 4-H club lead- 
er; Arnold C. Ebert, extension editor and 
extension TV_ specialist; William C. 
Smith, extension radio specialist; Dr. W. 
Curtis Reid, extension visual specialist; 
F. E. Price, experiment station director; 
Robert G. Mason, experiment station 
editor. 


PENNSYLVANIA—The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park; H. R. Al- 
brecht, extension director; C. P. Lang, 
state 4-H club leader; E. H. Rohrbeck. 
extension editor; T. D. Richards, Jr. and 
E. B. Tait, extension radio specialists; 
George F. Johnson and M. R. Lynch, ex- 
tension visual specialists; E. B. Tait and 
W. H. Folwell, III, extension TV spe- 
cialists; M. A. Farrell, experiment station 
director; Frank Ferguson, experiment sta- 
tion editor; Fred C. Snyder, director, col- 
lege short courses. 


PUERTO RICO—University of Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras; Roberto Huyke, ex- 
tension director; A. Mayoral-Reinat, state 
4-H club leader; Jose A. Gonzalez-Saldana, 
extension editor; Otis Oliver, extension 
radio and TV specialist; Manual Osuna, 
extension visual specialist; Arturo Roque, 
experiment station director; Enrique 
Molinary-Sales, experiment station editor. 


RHODE ISLAND—University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston; Homer O. Stuart, ex- 
tension director; Kenneth L. Coombs, 
state 4-H club leader; Donald E. Wells, 
extension and experiment station editor; 
Mason H. Campbell, experiment station 
director. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — Clemson Agricul- 
tural College, Clemson; George B. Nutt, 
extension director; J. B. Williams, state 
4-H club leader; S. C. Stribling, extension 
and experiment station editor; J. R. Mat- 
tison, extension radio specialist; L. W. 
Riley, extension visual specialist; Dr. O. 
B. Garrison, experiment station director. 


SOUTH DAKOTA-—South Dakota State 
College, Brookings; W. E. Dittmer, ex- 
tension director; John Younger, state 4-H 
club leader; John Arneld, extension edi- 
tor; Milo Potas, extension visual special.- 
ist; Lee Sudlow, extension TV specialist; 
O. E. Olson, experiment station director; 
E. W. Metcalf, experiment station editor; 
Arlington Eddy, director, college short 
courses. 


TENNESSEE—University of Tennessee, Col 
lege of Agriculture, P. O. Box 1071, Knox- 


ville; Dr. V. W. 


tor; George S. Foster, state 


Darter, extension direc. | 
4-H club. 


leader; A. J. Sims, extension and experi- | 


ment station editor; Sam Carson, 
sion radio specialist; Ralph C. 
extension visual and TV specialist; John 
A. Ewing, experiment station director. 


TEXAS—Texas Agricultural and Mechani- 


cal College System, College Station; 
E. Hutchison, extension director; Floyd 
Lynch, state 4-H club leader; Tad Moses, 
extension and experiment station editor; 
R. B. Hickerson, extension radio special- 


Jahn 


exten- | 
McDade, | 


ist; Jack T. Sloan, extension visual spe- | 


cialist; Chester A. O'Donnell, extension 
TV technician; Dr. R. D. Lewis, experi- 
ment station director; F. W. 
rector, college short courses. 


UTAH—Utah State University, College Hill. 


Logan; Carl Frischknecht, extension di- 
rector; Glenn Baird, state 4-H club leader; 
Cleon Kotter, extension editor; 
Higbee, extension 
cialist; D. W. Thorne, experiment sta- 
tion director. 


VERMONT-—College of Agriculture and 


Home Economics, Burlington; R. P. Davi- 
son, extension director; John D. Mer- 
chant, state 4-H club leader; John Spaven, 
extension and experiment station editor; 
Fred E. Ashcraft, extension radio spe- 
cialist; Mrs. Karin Kristiansson, extension 
TV specialist; Thomas Dowe, experiment 
station director; E. M. Root, director, 
college short courses. 


VIRGINIA—Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 


Blacksburg; L. B. Dietrick, extension di- 
rector; William E, Skelton, state 4H 
club leader; R. D. Michael, extension and 
experiment station editor; Robert L. 
Rees, extension radio and TV specialist; 
William P. Bradley, extension visual spe- 
cialist; H. N. Young, experiment station 
director. 


WASHINGTON—The State College of 
Washington, Pullman; C. A. Svinth, ex- 
tension director; Gerald L. Poor, state 


4-H club leader; Charles A. Bond. exten- 
sion editor; Harold R. Garrett, extension 
radio specialist; Mark T. Buchanan, ex- 
periment station director; Mason E. Mil- 
ler, experiment station editor; Leland C. 
Strait, director, college short courses. 


WEST VIRGINIA—West Virginia Univer- 


sity, Morgantown; J. O. Knapp, extension 
director; C. P. Dorsey, state 4H club 
leader; Leighton Watson, extension edi- 
tor; Forest Mullenax, extension radio and 
TV specialist; David Creel, extension 
visual specialist; Roy M. Kottman, ex- 
periment station director; John Luchock, 
experiment station editor. 


WISCONSIN—College of Agriculture, Uni- 


versity of Wisconsin, Madison 6; Henry 
L. Ahigren, extension director; Frank N. 
Campbell, state 4-H club leader; Bryant 
C. Kearl, extension and experiment sta- 
tion editor; M. E. White, extension radio 
specialist; Richard Haislet and Fritz Al- 
bert, extension visual specialists; Noble 
Clark, experiment station director; J. F. 
Wilkinson, director, college short courses. 


WYOMING—College of Agriculture, Uni- 


versity of Wyoming, Laramie; G. H. 
Starr, extension director; James M. 
Nicholls, state 4-H club leader; Miss Mary 
C. Santee, extension editor; Gere Kruse, 
extension visual specialist; John R. 
Vaughn, acting experiment station di- 
rector; Gerald Jenny, experiment station 
editor. 


Hensel, di- | 


Arthur | 
radio and TV spe- | 


Cost All The 


YOU CANT BEAT 


KEEP YOUR COSTS LOW. . WHEN You BUY, 
WHEN YOU APPLY, THRU THE YEARS! 
Low original cost ... minimum 
repair and upkeep. . . long, trou- 
ble-free service. That’s why your 
buy is galvanized sheets! For best 
value, buy sheets with a Grade- 
Marked label that shows the 
weight of zinc coating in ounces. 
And for longer service, specify 
heavy-coated 
sheets such as 
this ... ‘‘Seal of 


ield Office 


PRESETS 


324 Ferry St., Lafayette, indiana, Dept. BFM-11 


For County Agents And 
Vo-Ag 


FREE 


VALUABLE WATER SUPPLY 
TRAINING COURSE 


Now study at home to be a water 
supply expert! Series of 8 valuable 
lessons... FREE...shows how you 
can help solve farm water problems. 
In just a few hours you’!! learn 
about Principles of Pumping; Types 
of Pumps; Complete Water Systems; 
Scientific Pumps Selection ...and 
even more information you can put 
into practice right now! Handy 
charts and illustrations fit in a sturdy 
binder you'll receive with the first 
lesson. Lessons will be graded by 
F-M instructors and returned to 
mark your progress. Yours FREE: 
just write on your letterhead today. 


Show FREE film on water supply problems. 
16 mm., sound/color. Write about “The Fluid 
of Life” today. Please mention date desired. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Water System Div. 


600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
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1 GDG 
BEARING* 


Buckner originated 
the first and only 
sprinkler bearing with 
three washers at both 
top and bottom for 
extra protection 
against air and water 
borne abrasives. Wear 
is absorbed by teflon 
and rubber washers. 
No metal wearing 
against metal. Spring pressure keeps washers 
snug for a uniform seal and dependable 
rotation. 

Buckner's three-washer GDG Bearing outlasts 
ordinary sprinkler bearings in on-the-farm 
irrigation. Do not accept substitutes. Buy gen- 
vine Buckner Sprinklers. 


"Patent Pending 


MFG. CO. INC. | 
P.O. Box 232 Fresno (8), Califomia 


ANOTHER HOMASOTE FIRST 
WITH THE NEW 


HOMASOTE “48” ROOFING PANELS 
2 men roof 4 squares an hour 


For a permanent As 
roof — with AS... 
maximum economy 
—combine 8’ x 12’ 
Homasote 
Primary Panels 
with 4’ x 8 
Cover Panels, 
as here pictured. ee 
(Other dimensions A 
may be used, as 
roof area dictates.) __. 
Fine appearance — 
and top insulating WC 
value are the 
uick results. 
or the required 
specifications 
as to structure, 
application and 
maintenance, 
mail the coupon 
for fully illus- 
trated folder and 
other Homasote 
literature. You'll 
be dollars and 
hours ahead! 


eee 


MOMASOTE company, Dept. 1-40 
Trenton 3, New Jersey 
Send me free folders on: 
‘1D Farm Board Homasote ‘48"’ Roofing 
omasote -pg.) Handbook, 
for which | enclose 10¢ 


IN CANADA: TORONTO 12, ONT. — 224 Merton St. 


NEGRO COLLEGES 


NACAA NATIONAL OFFICERS 


ALABAMA—Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee 
Institute; W. Bailey Hill, extension state 
leader for Negro work. 


ARKANSAS — Arkansas Agricultural, Me- 
chanical & Normal College, Pine Bluff. 


DELAWARE — Delaware State College, 
Dover. 


FLORIDA — Florida A & M University, 
Tallahassee; J. A. Gresham, Negro dis- 
trict agent. 


KENTUCKY — Kentucky State College, 
Frankfort. 


LOUISIANA — The Southern University, 
Baton Rouge; R. J. Courtney, assistant 
State agent for work with Negroes. 


MARYLAND — Maryland State College, 
Princess Anne. 


MISSISSIPPI — Mississippi Alcorn Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College, Lorman. 


NORTH CAROLINA — Agricultural & 
Technical College, Greensboro; R. E. 
Jones, state extension agent. 


OKLAHOMA — Langston University, Lang- 
ston; Paul O. Brooks, Negro district 
agent. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — South Carolina 
State College, Orangeburg; E. N. Wil- 
liams, extension supervisor. 


TENNESSEE — Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State University, Centennial 
Blvd., Nashville. 


TEXAS — Prairie View A & M College, 
Prairie View; W. C. David, extension 


supervisor. 
VIRGINIA — Virginia State College, Peters- 


burg; Ross W. Newsome, extension super- 
visor. 


Composition in Pictures 


A well composed picture is one 
that leads you to its center of inter- 
est quickly and naturally, holds you 
there for a few moments, and finally 
allows you to leave easily. The lines 
on which your eyes travel may be 
roads, edges of buildings, or any 
areas that have continuity. 

Ordinarily there should be noth- 
ing of special interest in dead center. 

If you draw two vertical and two 
horizontal lines dividing the picture 
into three equal parts each way, one 
of the four line intersections could 
be a center of interest or focal point. 
The upper left intersection is the 
most common focal point. 

Some element in the picture which 
provides a few diagonals will make 
it more interesting than areas that 
have all vertical and horizontal lines, 


President: Orville Walker, Kalkaska, Mich. 

Vice President: Carl Rose, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Joe Thurston, Greens- 
burg, Pa. 

Past President: 
Wash. 


Marion Bunnell, Yakima. 


NACAA Regional Directors 


Western Region: W. G. Vinzant, Portales, 
N. M. 


North Central Region: H. K. Rippey, Port- 
land, Ind. 


Southern Region: S$. C. Gunnels, Clarkes- 


ville, Ga., and F. W. Cannon, Lancaster, 
C. 


NACAA STATE OFFICERS 
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ALABAMA — J. C. Bullington, president, 
Jasper; Owen Reeder, secretary, Luverne. 


ARIZONA — Ray Weick, president, Yuma; 
Ernest A. Foster, Jr., secretary, Duncan. 


ARKANSAS — Ben Price, president, Ben- 
tonville; Arthur Nobles, secretary, Benton. 


COLORADO — William R. Culbertson, 
president, Montrose; George L. James, 
secretary, Greeley. 


DELAWARE — Raymond W. Lloyd, presi- 
dent, Georgetown; Ralph P. Barwick, 
secretary, Newark. 


FLORIDA — R. E. Norris, president, Ta- 
vares; James T. Oxford, secretary, Cocoa. 


GEORGIA — 
Thomaston; 
Valdosta. 


W. Burns, 
George Kessler, 


president, 
secretary, 


IDAHO — Frank E. Hackler, president, 
Wesley; J. L. Graves, secretary, Bonners 
Ferry. 


ILLINOIS — Earl Peterson, president, Hills- 
boro; Charles Glover, secretary, Anna. 


INDIANA — M. A. Nye, president, Valpar- 
aiso; S. B. Scott, secretary, Franklin. 


IOWA — G. Gress Rogers, president, Tol- 
edo; R. W. Ashby, secretary, Emmets- 
burg. 


KANSAS — Kermit V. Engle, president, 
Ellsworth; Harry Duckers, Jr., secretary, 
Kansas City. 


KENTUCKY — John W. Holland, presi- 
dent, Shelbyville; Robert Wigginton, sec- 
retary, Cynthiana. 


LOUISIANA — C. L. Flowers, president, 
Baton Rouge; R. U. Johnson, secretary, 
Mansfield. 


MAINE — Harry A. Bell, president, Port- 
land; Charles L. Eastman, secretary, 
Lewiston. 
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EXAMPLE: Morris Dagnen of Montesano, 
Washington formerly milked 25 cows in a 
stanchion-type barn that was cramped and 


inefficient. With young Scotty Dagnen growing How would you 


to be a dairyman, he decided more volume m 9° 
was required. He called on Heston Weyrich, i 

(center) County Agent, and H. E. Wichers, adv se him 
(right) Agricultural Extension Specialist, 

for planning help. Silos were retained, and the 
old barn was remodeled for feeding and hay 
storage. New structures were located as shown. 
Now 50-65 cows are handled without any 
increase in his working time. 


sHOP 

- 

MILK 

HOUSE ! 

! 

2 
PEN < 
MANURE RAMP 
! 
— 
LOAFING 


YOU are the specialist farmers look to for advice in 
farmstead organization. Take advantage of the help 
you can get from Your Local Lumber Dealer. Get 
acquainted with him. His knowledge of building or 
remodeling procedures, and the technical material 
available from manufacturers through him, will prove 
very useful. 


SEND FOR FREE BUILDING INSTRUCTIONS— With 


these complete directions, even the most inexperi- WEST COAST 


enced farmers and rural builders can erect well built 

general purpose farm buildings. These structures LUMBER 
were designed by agricultural engineers at 
Michigan State University for clear-span widths 
of 24 feet, 30 feet, 36 feet and 40 feet. 


Douglas Fir « West Coast Hemiock 
Sitka Spruce +» Western Red Cedar 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN'S ASSOCIATION 

1410 S. W. Morrison, Portland 5, Oregon 

Please send me your free Utility Farm Building Construc- 
tion Sheets for the following widths: 

24 ft. 30 ft. 36 ft. 40 ft. 


> 


Use convenient coupon 
or write to West Coast 
Lumbermen's Association, 
1410 S. W. Morrison Street, 
Portland 5, Oregon. 
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DEHYDRATED 


ALFALFA 


MEAL OR PELLETS 


GAINS IN BEEF 
CATTLE 


PIG LITTERS WITH 
GREATER LIVABILITY 


REPRODUCTIVE 
PERFORMANCE 
IN POULTRY 


MILK PRODUCTION 


LAMB FLOCKS AND 
WOOL CLIP 


Ww 


Dehydrated Alfalfa is KNOWN to 
contain high quality protein, high 
Vitamin A activity, Vitamins K and 
E, also the B-Vitamins, Xanthophyill, 
and valuable trace minerals. In ad- 
dition it contains some UNKNOWN 
factor which steps up feed efficiency. 


m MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLETS 


American Dehydrators Ass'n., 
Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Name 
Address 


f 


Helpful Booklets 
Pages 58—73 


Now MOVE SOIL 


for HALF Usual Cost! 


New! Improved! Does all 

kinds of soil moving at 

remarkable saving! Often 

pays for itself on the first 

job—leveling fields, filling gullies, build- 

ing terraces and dams, maintaining ditches, 
etc. Hydraulic control lets you load, carry, 
dump or spread, effortlessly, without stopping. 
Front load, rear dump. Or, you can back to 
dump pile or gully and dump backward. With 
or without front wheels. 7 models, 1 to 3% 
cu. yds.—sizes for all tractors. Also 5% and 
8% cu. yd. Elevator Scraper, 1 yd. Roll-Over 
Scraper, Soilevler and Soil Ditcher. 


Folder, full details, money-savin 
FREE mame of nearest dealer. Rush meme = 


THE SOIL MOVER CO., Dept. BF-11, Columbus, Nebr. 
World's Largest Mfgr. of Agr. Soil-Moving Eqpt. 


MARYLAND — Roscoe N. Whipp, presi- 
dent, Rockville; Allen B. Bryant, secre- 
tary, Princess Anne. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Francis G. Mentzer, 
Jr., president and secretary, Concord. 


MICHIGAN — Donald Eppelheimer, presi- 
dent, Lake Odessa; Frank A. Madaski, 
secretary, Hancock. 


MINNESOTA — Miles G. Rowe, president, 
Wadena; J. Russell Gute, secretary, 
Owatonna. 


MISSISSIPPI — W. Taylor Smith, president, 
Booneville; Ansel Estess, secretary, Tyler- 
town. 


MISSOURI — W. F. James, president, Car- 
uthersville; Fowler Young, secretary, Lib- 
erty. 


MONTANA — Robert F. Bucher, presi- 
dent, Havre; Walter W. Mauritson, sec- 
retary, Kalispell. 


NEBRASKA — Cyril Bish, president, Lin- 
coln; Louis Daigger, secretary, Bridgeport. 


NEW JERSEY — Robert E. Gardner, presi- 
dent, Salem; Eric H. Peterson, Jr., sec- 
retary, Elizabeth. 


NEW MEXICO — jf. V. Lusk, president, 
Raton; James Gilstrap, secretary, Lov- 
ington. 


NEW YORK — Russell M. Cary, president, 
Morrisville; Merle Reese, secretary, Platts- 
burgh. 


NORTH CAROLINA — A. M. Garriss, 
president, Troy; V. A. Huneycutt, sec- 
retary, Albemarle. 


NORTH DAKOTA ~— Ear! S. Sulerud, presi- 
dent, Lisbon; Henry N. Ness, secretary, 
Fargo. 


OHIO — Norman C. Arnold, president, 
Troy. 


OKLAHOMA — W. R. Hutchison, presi- 
dent, Newkirk; J. D. Lockwood, secre- 
tary, Norman. 


OREGON -— C. B. Cordy, president, Med- 
ford; H. Joe Myers, secretary, Albany. 


PENNSYLVANIA — James E. McKeehen, 
president, Honesdale; Harold Waha, sec- 
retary, Mercer. 


PUERTO RICO — Juan Igartua-Acevedo, 
president, Aguadilla; Elias Gonzales, sec- 
retary, Aguada. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — D. C. Wylie, Jr., 
president, Chester; G. H. Libenrood, sec- 
retary, Manning. 


TENNESSEE — Oscar L. Farris, president, 
Nashville; Eugene Permenter, secretary, 
Somerville. 


UTAH — Ray Burtenshaw, president, Lo- 
gan; Grant Esplin, secretary, Beaver. 


VERMONT — John Stephenson, president, 
Middlebury; Gordon Butler, secretary, 
Montpelier. 


VIRGINIA — J. 
Suffolk; D. J. 
William. 


W. Freeman, president, 
Kelley, secretary, King 


WASHINGTON -— Philip E. Bloom, presi- 
dent, Ellensburg; Lawrence L. Brown, 
secretary, Davenport. 
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WEST VIRGINIA — F. C. Rice, president, 
Harrisville; S$. Porter Smith, secretary, 
Romney. 


WISCONSIN — E. E. Anderson, president, 
Baldwin; Agnes Hansen, secretary, Madi- 
son. 


WYOMING — Don H. Tippets, president, 
Thermopolis. 


4-H AGENTS ASSOCIATION 


No National Officers? 

Not in this issue! For the national 
convention of the National As- 
sociation County Club Agents is 
being held within this month, and 
that means new officers will be 
elected and new committees ap- 
pointed. So, to keep you posted 
up-to-date, Better Farming Meth- 
ods will publish the national list 
of officers and committee chair- 
men in the December issue of the 
magazine. 


KANSAS — William V. VanSkike, president, 
Great Bend; Kenneth E. McGinness, 
secretary, Olathe. 


MAINE — Walter A. Thompson, president, 
Ellsworth; Miss Elizabeth A. Chellis, sec- 
retary, Springvale. 


MASSACHUSETTS — John F. Farrell, presi- 
dent, Segreganset; Mrs. James B. Terry, 
secretary, Greenfield. 


MICHIGAN — Robert R. Dancer, presi- 
dent, Ionia; Arvid W. Norlin, secretary, 
Sault Ste. Marie. 


MINNESOTA — Mrs. Ella Kringlund, presi- 
dent, Elk River; Miss Delores Andol, 
secretary, Roseau. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — Harry B. Knox, 
president, Exeter; Norma Taylor, secre- 
tary, Keene. 


NEW JERSEY — William S. Lefer, presi- 
dent, Cape May; Susan Schuehler, secre- 
tary, Camden. 


NEW YORK — Robert P. Blatchley, presi- 
dent, Cortland; Miss Charlotte M. Bliss, 
secretary, Warsaw. 


WEST VIRGINIA — Jacqueline J. Hunt, 
president, Charleston. 


WISCONSIN — Thomas N. Larsen, presi- 
dent, Menomonie. 


13th Annual Directory 


USDA — Agricultural Extension 
Agricultural Education .. 


Ag Organizations 
Helpful Booklets 
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HE SOIL MOVER 


First 
State 
FFA Fair 


@ THE NATION'S FIRST State | 


FFA Fair was held this year as a co- 
operative project of Connecticut's 
21 FFA chapters. 

This statewide FFA fair, spon- 
sored by the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Future Farmers of America, 
actually grew out of a fair started 
in 1939 by the Guilford-Madison 
chapter. 

The manager of the fair this year 
was Archie Holdridge, the vo-ag in- 
structor who had been in charge of 
the smaller fairs for the Guilford- 


Madison Chapter. He was assisted | 


by Walter Jacoby, state consultant 
in vocational agriculture, and Ellis 
F. Clark, executive secretary of the 
Connecticut FFA Association. 
The fair was set up with different 
responsibilities assigned to various 
FFA chapters over the state. Each 
chapter elected committees to carry 
out the responsibilities assigned to 
them. For example, the Woodbury 
chapter was in charge of diary cattle. 
Other committees included exhibits, 
Tri-Ag chapter, Willimantic; poul- 
try, Mattebasett chapter, Middle- 


town; publicity, Ray chapter, Mood- 


us; and horse show, Glastonbury 
chapter, Glastonbury. 
Premium books for the fair were 


January BETTER 


FARMING METHODS 


INFORMATION ABOUT NEW 
PRODUCTS AND METHODS WILL | 
HELP AG LEADERS TRAIN AND 
ADVISE FARMERS BETTER 


Herbicides, pesticides, fungicides, antibiotics, growth stisaianees, and 
other chemical and biological products have become vitally important tools 
on farms and ranches throughout America. Yet the use of such chemicals 
is still in the infant stage. 


New chemicals are being developed at a phenomenal rate. The adoption 


_ of these new products by America’s farmers will be hastened by the tech- 


put out in the early spring, and were | 


paid for by advertisements from Con- 
necticut companies. Local radio and 
TV stations and local newspapers 
helped make the event well-known 
to folks over the state. 

Events at the fair included cattle 
shows, poultry shows, square danc- 
ing, horse pulling contests, band 
concerts, and a queen pageant. 

There were also vegetable and 
handicraft exhibits, industrial ex- 


hibits, and educational exhibits for | 


both FHA and FFA chapters. 

The Connecticut FFA Fair be- 
came the stepping off point for the 
new quarter century of vo-ag in the 
Nutmeg State. — R. J. Steiner, vo-ag 
instructor, Nathan Hale-Ray School, 
Moodus, Conn. 


| 


nical knowledge and information which you and other AG LEADERS supply. 


January BETTER FARMING METHODS is designed to provide you with 
the latest information and ‘‘know—how’’ on the use of such chemicals and 
methods of application. 


Watch for the January issue of BETTER FARMING METHODS. Get the 
latest news from the chemical front. Remember those who ‘‘know”’ read 
BETTER FARMING METHODS. It’s the No. 1 professional magazine in 
the AG LEADER field. : 


READ THESE FEATURES: 
Can Insects Rule The World 


ATTENTION ADVERTISERS 


Final forms close Dec. 15th! 
Be sure your sales message 
is included in this big issue ! 


Farm Chemical R 
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CHEMICALS? 
| LOOK IN 
3 
Georgia Insect Hunters 
| BETTER FARMING McTHODS 4 
| SANDSTONE BUILDING MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. = 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION PERSONNEL 


STATE PERSONNEL 


ALABAMA — R. E. Cammack, Mont- 
gomery, state director, vocational educa- 
tion; T. L. Faulkner, Montgomery, state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture; J. L. 
Dailey, Montgomery, state chairman, 
1.0.F. program; Dr. R. W. Montgomery, 
Auburn, _— college ag education de- 
Floyd, Tuskegee, head, 

o teacher training. 


ARIZONA — J. R. Cullison, Phoenix, state 
director, vocational education; Bob E 
Taylor, Phoenix, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; Dr. R. W. Cline, Tuc- 
son, head, college ag education depart- 
ment. 


ARKANSAS — J. Marion Adams, Little 
Rock, state director, vocational educa- 
tion; George Sullards, Little Rock, state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture; Victor 
H. Wohlford, Little Rock, state chair- 
man, LO.F. program; Roy W. Roberts, 
Fayetteville, bead, college ag education 
department; R. C. Haynie, Pine Bluff, 
head, Negro teacher training. 


CALIFORNIA — Wesley P. Smith, Sacra- 
mento, state director, vocational educa- 
tion; Byron J. McMahon, Sacramento, 
state supervisor, vocational agriculture; 
E. W. Everett, Sacramento, assistant state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture; H. H. 
Burlingham, San Luis Obispo, head, 
college ag education department; S. S. 
Sutherland, Davis. head, college ag edu- 
cation department 


COLORADO — A. R. Bunger, Denver, state 
director, vocational education; Marvin G. 
Linson, Denver, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; R. W. Canada, Fort 
Collins, head, college ag education depart- 
ment. 


CONNECTICUT — Emmett O'Brien, Hart- 
ford, state director, vocational education; 
Walter Jacoby, Hartford, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture and state chair- 
man, L.O.F. program; Dr. W. Howard 
Martin, Storrs, head, college ag educa- 
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tion department; R. W. Howes, 
bureau of vocational services. 


DELAWARE — Dr. Raymond W. Heim, 
Dover, assistant superintendent for voca- 
tional education; W. Lyle Mowlds, Dover, 
state director, agricultural education; 
Paul M. Hodgson, Newark, supervisor 
of agriculture education in charge of 
teacher training; W. R. Wynder, Dover, 
head, Negro teacher training. 


FLORIDA — Dr. Walter R. Williams, Jr., 
Tallahassee, state director, vocational edu- 
cation; Harry E. Wood, Tallahassee, state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture; G. C. 
Norman, Tallahassee, state chairman, 
1.0.F. program; W. T. Loften, Gaines- 
ville, head, college ag education depart- 
ment; G. W. Conoly, Tallahassee, head, 
Negro teacher training. 


GEORGIA — George I. Martin, Atlanta, 
state director, vocational education; T. G. 
Walters, Atlanta, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; Dr. Ralph H. Tolbert, 
Athens, head, college ag education depart- 
ment; McKinley Wilson, Fort Valley, 
head, Negro teacher training. 


IDAHO — George E. Denman, Boise, state 
director, vocational education; Ralph W. 
Edwards, Boise, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; H. A. Winner, Mos- 
cow, head, college ag education depart- 
ment. 


ILLINOIS — J. E. Hill, Springfield, state 
director, vocational education; H. 
Damisch, state supervisor, vocational 
agriculture; Floyd Wroughton, state su- 
pervisor, veterans farm training; H. M. 
Hamlin, Urbana, head, college ag educa- 
tion department. 


INDIANA — Wilbur Young, Indianapolis, 
state director, vocational education; 
Harold B. Taylor, Indianapolis, state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture; B. C. 
Lawson, Lafayette, head, college ag edu- 
cation department; Field Daily, Indian- 
apolis, state chairman, LO.-F. program. 


IOWA — Arthur Carpenter, Des Moines, 
acting state director, vocational educa- 
tion; Hampton T. Hall, Des Moines, state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture and 
state supervisor, 1.0.F. program; C. E. 


chief, 


Bundy, Ames, head, 


department. 


college ag education 


KANSAS — Walter M. Arnold, Topeka, 
state director, vocational education; C. C. 
Eustace, Topeka, state supervisor, voca 
tional agriculture; Marvin Castle, To- 
peka, state chairman, 1.0O.F. program; 
Raymond J. Agan, head, college ag edu 
cation department. 


KENTUCKY — James L. Patton, Frankfort, 
state director, vocational education; E. P. 
Hilton, Frankfort, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture and state chairman, 
1.0.F. program; Carsie Hammonds, Lex- 
ington, head, college ag education depart- 
ment; P. J. Manly, Frankfort, head, 
Negro teacher training. 


LOUISIANA — A. E. Robinson, 
Rouge, assistant superintendent, 
tional education; C. T. Houston, 
Rouge, state director, vocational agri 
culture; Curtis Johnston, Baton Rouge, 
state supervisor, 1.O.F. program; Dr. J. C. 
Floyd, Baton Rouge, head, college ag edu- 
cation department; M. J. Clark, Scotland 
ville, head, Negro teacher training. 


Baton 
voca- 
Baton 


MAINE — Maurice C. Varney, Augusta, 
state director, vocational education; John 
A. Snell, Augusta, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; Wallace H. Elliott, 
Orono, head, college ag education depart- 
ment. 


MARYLAND — H. M. James, Baltimore, 
state director, vocational education; H. M. 
McDonald, Baltimore, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; Arthur Ahalt, 
College Park, head, college ag education 
department; Claude Marion, Princess 
Anne, head, Negro teacher training. 


MASSACHUSETTS — Walter J. Markham, 
Boston, state director, vocational educa- 
tion; John G. Glavin, Boston, state super- 
visor, vocational agriculture; Jesse A. Taft, 
Amherst, supervisor, teacher training. 


MICHIGAN — Robert M. Winger, Lansing, 
state director, vocational education; Harry 
E. Nesman, Lansing, state supervisor, vo 
cational agriculture and state chairman, 
10.F. program; Harold M. Byram, East 
Lansing, head, college ag education de- 
partment. 
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Office of Education, Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, 
Agricultural Education Branch, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Spanton, director 

- N. Elam, program specialist 

Wm. Paul Gray, national executive 
secretary, Future Farmers of Ameri- 


ca 
A. H. Hollenberg, specialist, farm 
mechanics 
H. N. Hunsicker, program specialist 
E. J. Johnson, program specialist 
R. E. Naugher, program specialist 
A. W. Tenney, program specialist 


MINNESOTA — S. K. Wick, St. Paul, direc- 
tor, vocational education; G. R: Cochran, 
St. Paul, state supervisor, vocational agri- 
culture; Milo Peterson, St. Paul, head, 
college ag education department. 


MISSISSIPPI — H. E. Mauldin, Jr., Jack- 
son, state director, vocational education; 
A. P. Fatherree, Jackson, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; L. W. Craig, Jack- 
son state chairman, 1.0.F. program; O. L. 
Snowden, State College, head, college ag 
education department; A. D. Fobbs, Al- 
corn, head, Negro teacher training. 


MISSOURI — H. P. Wardlaw, Jefferson 
City, state director, vocational education; 
Carl M. Humphrey, Jefferson City, state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture; G. F. 
Ekstrom, Columbia, head, college ag edu- 
cation department; J. N. Freeman, Jeffer- 
son City, head, Negro teacher training. 


MONTANA—A. W. Johnson, Helena, state 
director, vocational education; state su- 
pervisor, vocational agriculture; state 
chairman, 1LO.F. program; Dr. Leo L. 


Knuti, head, college ag education depart- 
ment. 


NEBRASKA — Cecil E. Stanley, Lincoln, 
state director, vocational education; Har- 
old F. Duis, Lincoln, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture and state chair- 
man, 1.0.F. program; Howard Deems, Lin- 


coln, head, college ag education depart- 
ment. 


NEVADA — John W. Bunten, Carson City, 
state director, vocational education and 
state supervisor, vocational agriculture; 
Howard Christensen, Reno, head, college 
ag education department. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — Earl H. Little, Con- 
cord, state director, vocational education; 
Neal D. Andrew, Concord, state super- 
visor, vocational agriculture and state 
chairman, 1.0.F. program; Philip Barton, 
Durham, head, college ag education de- 
partment. 


NEW JERSEY — G. W. Lange, New Bruns- 
wick, state supervisor, vocational agricul- 
ture; W. H. Evans, New Brunswick, head, 
college ag education department. 


NEW MEXICO — L. C. Dalton, State Col- 
lege, state supervisor, vocational agri- 
culture and state chairman, LO.F. pro- 
gram; Carl G. Howard, State College, 
head, college ag education department. 


NEW YORK — Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Al- 
bany, state director, vocational education; 
R. C. S. Sutliff, Albany, state supervisor, 


vocational agriculture; Dr. Charles W. 
Hill, Ithaca, head, college ag education 
department. 


NORTH CAROLINA — J. Warren Smith, 


Raleigh, state director, vocational educa- 
tion; A. G. Bullard, Raleigh, state super- 
visor, vocational agriculture and _ state 
chairman, LO.F. program; C. C. Scar- 
borough, Raleigh, head, college ag ed- 
ucation department; C. E. Dean, Greens- 
boro, head, Negro teacher training. 


NORTH DAKOTA — M. F. Peterson, 


Bismarck, state director, vocational edu- 
cation; Ernest L. DeAlton, Fargo, state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture, state 
chairman, I1.0.F. program, and _ head, 
college ag education department. 


OHIO — Ralph A. Howard, Columbus, 


state director, vocational education; War- 
ren G. Weiler, Columbus, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; Lloyd B. Fidler, 
Columbus, state chairman, LO.F. pro- 
gram; Ralph E. Bender, Columbus, head, 
college ag education department. 


OKLAHOMA — Jj. B. Perky, Stillwater, 


state director, vocational education and 
state supervisor, vocational agriculture; 
Robert R. Price, Stillwater, head, college 
ag education department; D. C. Jones, 
Langston, head, Negro teacher training. 


OREGON — O. IL. Paulson, Salem, state 


director, vocational education; Ralph L. 
Morgan, Salem, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; Henry TenPas, Cor- 


vallis, head, college ag education depart- 
ment. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Robert Stoner, Harris- 


burg, state director, vocational education; 
James C. Fink, Harrisburg, state super- 
visor, vocational agriculture; Dr. H. S. 
Brunner, University Park, head, college 
ag education department. 


RHODE ISLAND — F. Sheldon Davis, 


Providence, state director, vocational edu- 
cation; Raymond C. Northup, Providence, 
state supervisor, vocational agriculture, 
state chairman, I.O.F. program, and head, 
college ag education department. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — R. D. Anderson, 


Columbia, state director, vocational edu- 
cation; W. E. Gore, Columbia, state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture; W. A. 
Shiffley, state chairman, 1.0.F. program; 
J. B. Monroe, Clemson, head, college ag 
education department; W. F. Hickson, 
Orangeburg, head, Negro teacher train- 
ing. 


SOUTH DAKOTA — M. F. Coddington, 


Pierre, state director, vocational uca- 
tion; H. E. Urton, Pierre, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; J. C. Burchill, 
state supervisor, 1.0.F. program; H. W. 
Gadda, head, college ag education depart- 
ment. 


TENNESSEE — G. E. Freeman, Nashville, 


state director, vocational education; John 
W. Carney, Nashville, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; Dr. George W. 
Wiegers, Knoxville, head, college ag edu- 
cation department; W. A. Flowers, Nash- 
ville, head, Negro teacher training. 


TEXAS — M. A. Browning, Austin, assistant 
commissioner for vocational education; 
George H. Hurt, Austin, state director, 
vocational agriculture; E. V. Walton, Col- 
lege Station, head, college ag education 
department; Dr. E. M. Norris, Tyler, 
head, Negro teacher training. 


UTAH — Mark Nichols, Salt Lake City, 
state director, vocational education and 
state supervisor, vocational agriculture; 
Elvin Downs, Salt Lake City, state~ chair- 
man, I.0.F. program; Stanley S. Richard- 
son, Logan, head, college ag education 
department. 


VERMONT — Harold Graeme, Montpelier, 
state director, vocational education; Cola 
D. Watson, Montpelier, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; Earl Julson, Bur! 
ington, head, college ag education depart- 
ment. 


VIRGINIA — F. B. Cale, Richmond, state 
director, vocational education; R. E. Bass, 
Richmond, state supervisor, vocational 
agriculture; Dr. T. J. Horne, Blacksburg, 
head, college ag education department; 
Dr. M. A. Fields, Petersburg, head, Negro 
teacher training. 


WASHINGTON — Herman N. Miller, 
Olympia, state director, vocational edu- 
cation; Bert L. Brown, Olympia, chief 
supervisor, vocational agriculture; C. 
Oscar Loreen and Everett M. Webb, Pull- 
man, heads, college ag education depart- 
ment. 


WEST VIRGINIA — S. D. McMillen, 
Charleston, state director, vocational edu- 
cation; H. E. Edwards, Charleston, state 
supervisor, vocational agriculture; Dr. R. 
C. Butler, Morgantown, head, college ag 
education department. 


WISCONSIN — C. L. Greiber, Madison, 
state director, vocational education; Louis 
M. Sasman, Madison, state supervisor, 
vocational agriculture; Harry M. Nelson, 
Madison, state chairman, L.O.F. program; 
Dr. Walter J. Bjoraker, Madison, head, 
college ag education department. 


WYOMING — Sam: Hitchcock, Cheyenne, 
state director, vocational education and 
state chairman, 1O.F. program; Percy 
Kirk, Cheyenne, state supervisor, voca- 
tional agriculture; Jack Ruch, Laramie, 
head, college ag education department. 


NVATA — NATIONAL OFFICERS 


President: Luther Hardin, Searcy, Ark. 

Past President: James Wall, Waverly, Nebr 

Treasurer: Paul Mechling, Lancaster, O. 

Executive Secretary: James Wall, Waverly, 
Nebr. 


NVATA Vice Presidents 


Vice President, Region I: Donald Kabler, 
High School, Corvallis, Ore. 


Vice President, Region II: Mel Adams, 1515 
14th Ave., Greeley, Colo. 


Vice President, Region III: James Hamil- 
ton, 708 First Ave., Audubon, la. 

Vice President, Region IV: George W. 
Buchanan, 1031 Algonquin Trail, Frank- 
fort, Ky. 


Vice President, Region V: Floyd D. John 
son, York, S. C. 


Vice President, Region VI: J. M. Carter, 
Route No. 1, Wellsville, N. Y. 
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PASTURE 


cuts dairy 2 
feeding costs by 2 


New Jersey experiments show 
that pasture for dairy cattle cuts 
costs to less than a third those of 
straight grain and roughage feed- 
ing. Lower feed cost is just one 
reason why many farmers are 
looking to pasture for extra prof- 
its. Other examples of pasture 
benefits: 


Saving in labor—Each man-hour 
spent in pasture production returned 
$23 in North Carolina experiments, 
compared with less than $4 for corn 
and less than $6 for wheat. 


Water conservation — Missouri tests 
show that four times as much water 
was lost from sloping cornfields as 
from alfalfa on the same plots. 


Reduction in equipment expense — 
Pasturing livestock eliminates the 
need for much expensive machinery 
and equipment. 


Erosion control — Missouri research- 
ers report 400 times the soil loss 
from sloping cornfields as when the 
same land was planted to alfalfa. 


Wide management choice — Pasture 
can also be cut for hay, grass silage 
or seed if needs dictate a change. 


Many research reports from 
across the nation cite the advan- 
tages of renovated permanent 
pastures or improved pastures in 
a crop rotation scheme. Pasture 
lands often produce more total 
digestible nutrients than the 
same land in grain—and at far 
less cost. 

We'd like to send you a new, 
free book, Pasture— How to Re- 
duce Feed Costs. This book re- 
ports many research studies which 
show how livestock feeding on 
pasture gives extra profits. Fur- 
ther than that, the book tells how 
to renovate pasture. It describes 
methods for lengthening the pas- 
ture season, grazing techniques 
and recommended forage varie- 
ties for every section of the 
country. It’s chock full of infor- 
mation which every farmer or 
potential farmer will value. You 
can use it for speeches, group 
topics, discussions or just refer- 
ence. Why not send for your free 
copy today? 


Please send me the new, free book, 
Pasture—How to Reduce Feed Costs. 


Keystone Stee! & Wire Company, Dept. BF-118 


Peoria 7, Illinois 


FENCE 


costs less 
because it 
lasts longer 


You pay no more for the 
Galvannealed® protection in Red 
Brand Fence; you actually save in 
its years of extra service. 
Galvannealed protection means 
zinc is fused deep into the wire 
by an exclusive Keystone process 
so it can’t chip or peel away. This 
superior rust protection keeps 
Red Brand on the job long after 
other fences have rusted away. 
Red Brand stretches evenly over 
the roughest ground, stays tight 
without restretching. For the 
perfect fencing combination, use 
Red Brand with longer lasting Red 
Top® Steel Posts and 
Galvannealed Red Brand 

Barbed Wire. 


KEVSTONE STEEL 
& WIRE COMPANY 
Peoria 7, Illinois 
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STATE VO-AG OFFICERS 


ALABAMA — C. D. Richardson, Steven- 


son, president; D. P. Whitten, Centre, 
secretary. 
ARIZONA — Byron Forsyth, Snowflake, 


president; Robert Tilt, Elfrida, secretary. 


ARKANSAS — Jim Pickren, 
president; 
retary. 


Lewisville, 
E. G. Standifer, Conway, sec- 


CALIFORNIA — G. Allen Sherman, Pom- 
ona, president; Conrad Lehfeldt, Gustine, 
secretary. 


COLORADO — Dale Hanna, Ft. Morgan, 
president; Eugene Daise, Holyoke, sec- 
retary. 


CONNECTICUT — Roger W. Lawrence, 
Middletown, president; Daniel L. Kaye, 
Hartford, secretary. 


DELAWARE — T. A. Jeter, Middletown, 
resident; Raymond Swadley, Ocean 
jew, secretary. 


FLORIDA — L. Warren Harrell, Winter 
Haven, president; J. P. Deloney, Okeecho- 
bee, secretary. 


GEORGIA — C. P. Hamilton, Waresboro, 
president; Harold Smith, Chamblee, sec- 
retary. 


IDAHO — Horace Morrill, Jr., 
president; Harry Hoch, 
tary. 


Pocatello, 
Payette, secre- 


INDIANA — Leon Alter, Columbia City, 
president; Everett McCauley, Conners- 
ville, secretary. 


IOWA — Ralph W. Gruenwald, Tipton, 
president; William W. Stewart, Postville, 
secretary. 


KANSAS — Harold Walker, Arkansas City, 
president; Merwin Stearns, Manhattan, 
secretary. 


KENTUCKY — George Buchanan, Frank- 
fort, president; Billy B. Horrell, Shep- 
herdsville, secretary. 


LOUISIANA — Tolly H. Burns, Vivian, 
president; Lester Armand, Kinder, secre- 
tary. 


MAINE — Clayton M. Blood, Bucksport, 
president; William G. Russell, Dexter, 
secretary. 


MARYLAND — Ernest Cullen, Salisbury, 
president; James Prigel, Rising Sun, secre- 
tary. 

MICHIGAN — Donovan G. Cronkhite, 


Stockbridge, president; Walter L. Bomeli, 
Bangor, secretary. 


MINNESOTA — Mike Cullen, Willmar, 
president; Dennis Lehto, Evansville, secre- 
tary. 

MISSISSIPPI — D. M. Boyd, Edinburg, 
president; Jack S. Cauthen, Canton, secre- 
tary. 


MISSOURI — Ward Harrington, Macon, 
president; Bill Fulbright, Richland, secre- 
tary. 


MONTANA — Frank Westfall, Deer Lodge, 


president; Gail Stensland, Fort Benton, 
secretary. 


NEBRASKA — Al Bang, Grand Island, 
president; Duane Dunning, St. Paul, sec- 
retary. 


NEVADA — Richard Ried, Mesquite, presi- 
dent; Glen Banner, Yerington, secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE — Paul Gilman, Dur- 
ham, president; Alfred Conner, Derry, 
secretary. 


NEW JERSEY — Lou Gombosi, Newton, 
president; Donald Springle, Manasquan, 
secretary. 


NEW MEXICO — James B. Hamilton, 
Cloudcroft, president; J. Bradley Hous- 
ton, Roswell, secretary. 


NEW YORK — Stanton Smith, Canton, 
president; Carl Widger, Munnsville, secre- 
tary. 


NORTH CAROLINA — V. B. Hairr, 
Jamesville, president; F. L. Hunt, Fuquay 
Springs, secretary. 


NORTH DAKOTA — Clifford Nygard, 
Bismarck, president; Don Erickson, Rug- 
by, secretary. 


OHIO — John Starling, Kenton, president; 
John W. Fraker, Lima, secretary. 


OREGON — Robert Sawyer. Prineville, 
president; Dorcey Davy, The Dalles, sec 
retary. 


PENNSYLVANIA — Russell Ruble, Shil- 
lington, president; Adam Condo, Belle- 
fonte, secretary. 


RHODE ISLAND—Bruce Britton, Seekonk, 
Mass., president; Raymond C. Northup, 
Providence, secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA — J. H. Rodgers, 
Pleasant Hill, president; T. H. Evans, 
Andrews, secretary. 


SOUTH DAKOTA — C. R. Hall, Water- 
town, president; Ernest Wingen, Hoven, 
secretary. 


TENNESSEE — Walter Hunt, Jr., Trenton, 
president; John Buckner, Smyrna, secre- 
tary. 


TEXAS — H. G. Barber, Floydada, presi- 
dent; John Holcomb, Austin, executive 
secretary. 


UTAH — Mark Matley, Coalville, presi- 
dent; Floyd Petty, Ogden, secretary. 


VERMONT — Kenneth Liggett, Lyndon 
Center, president; Kenneth Orne, Chester, 
secretary. 


VIRGINIA — A. T. Poole, Stony Creek, 
president; C. M. Vaughan, Jr., Rural 
Retreat, secretary. 


WASHINGTON — Henry Polis, Stanwood, 
president; Cecil Gilmore, Pe Ell, secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA — R. L. Taubert, Clay, 
president; Carl Cook, Summersville, sec- 
retary. 


WISCONSIN — Kenneth Wall, Ellsworth, 
president; M. S. Murray, Cameron, sec- 
retary. 


WYOMING James Durkee, Douglas, 
president; Clark Allen, Cheyenne, secre- 
tary. 


MMMMMMMMMMMMMM 


COW CLIPPING TIME 
IS AT HAND 


NZ” 
When cows 
are stabled, 

good sanitary practice calls for regular 
clipping. Clipped cows are easier to keep 
clean. Clean cows mean less sediment and 
a lower bacteria count. Regular clipping 
means more money for the dairy farmer. 


For fast, easy clipping to keep cows clean, 
the Sunbeam Stewart electric Clipmaster 
animal clipper is ideal. Its convenient size, 
ease of handling, lasting durability and fine 
clipping performance make it the preferred 
clipper. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS, ‘Method 

and Benefits of Clipping Dairy Cattle” 


and “‘Cow Clipping Demonstration.” 
Send for your free copies. 


Sunbeam corporation 


5600 Roosevelt Rd., Dept. 10, Chicage 50, Ill. 
®SUNBEAM, STEWART, CLIPMASTER 


FLOCKS 
OFF FEED? 


A drop in feed consumption 

= may signal costly setbacks in 
weight gains, growth or egg 
production. For a new way to 
reduce the off-feed problem— 
at times of stress—see the 
Merck advertisement in this 
issue for 


FLOXAID pace 


MMMMMMMMMMM 


with INSEMIKIT 


E-Z REDD TAGS 


Identify blood lines, breeding, feeding, 
or dam-daughter comparisons with 114" 
high numerals on 312” cow and 2!” 
calf size tags. Colorful contrasting num- 
bers, wear-resistant plastic. Available 
with neck chain and fastener. Write for 
samples and prices. 


1959 CATALOG 


From the world’s largest source of Artificial 
Breeding Equipment. Breeding and Show Ring 
Equipment, Extension Worker and Vo. Ag. 
Supplies. Write Dept. 14, 


INSERAIKIT COMPANY, INC. 
Baraboo, Wisconsin 
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AG ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


National Officers 


Herschel D. Newsom, master, 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., ‘Washington 6, D.C. 


Dorsey Kirk, overseer, Oblong, Ill. 


Edward F. Holter, lecturer, 744 ' 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Winton 


Weydemeyer, 
Mont. 


stewart, Fortine, 


Loren Murphy, assistant steward, 
North 4th Ave., E., Newton, Ia. 


1707 


Franklin C. Nixon, chaplain, 149 Main St., 
Vincentown, N. J. 


Leland D. Smith, treasurer, R. D., Brasher 
Falls, N. Y. 


Harry A. Caton, secretary, 145 North 15th 
St., Coshocton, O. 


William J. Brake, gate keeper, 314 N. Wal- 
nut, Lansing 33, Mich. 


Mrs. Mary M. Erwin, ceres, Shelbina, Mo. 


Mrs. Arlene Christensen, pamona, 2475 West 
26th Ave., Denver, Colo. 


Mrs. Ruby Mae Walton, flora, 1309 Elida 
St., Janesville, Wis. 


Mrs. Violet M. Giltner, lady assistant stew- 
ard, Route 8, Lafayette, Ind. 


State Officers 


ARKANSAS—James L. Moore, 


master, 
Route 1, Seligman, Mo. 


CALIFORNIA—George Sehlmeyer, master, 
2101 Stockton Blvd., Sacramento. 


COLORADO-—Henry Christensen, master, 
2475 West 26th Ave., Denver 11. 


CONNECTICUT—Robert K. Mitchell, mas- 
ter, Southbury. 


DELAWARE-—William H. Naudain, master, 
R. D., Newark. 


IDAHO—W. E. Adams, master, Eagle. 
ILLINOIS—Dorsey Kirk, master, Oblong. 


INDIANA—Robert J. 
Route 8, Lafayette. 


Giltner, master, 


IOWA—Loren Murphy, master. 


KANSAS—Harry C. Colglazier, 
Larned. 


master, 
MAINE—Maynard C. Dolloff, master, 146 
State St., Augusta. 


MARYLAND-—Austin P. Renn, 
Adamstown. 


master, 
MASSACHUSETTS—Arthur F. Thompson, 
master, 51 Blomerth St., Malden. 


MICHIGAN—William J. Brake, 
314 N. Walnut, Lansing 15. 


master, 


MINNESOTA—William B. Pearson, master, 
Ogilvie. 
MISSOURI—Paul Erwin, master, Shelbina. 


MONTANA—Winton Weydemeyer, master, 
Fortine. 


NEBRASKA—George A. Spidel, 
2840 North 56th St., Lincoln 4. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE-George F. Clement, 
master, RFD 2, Lisbon. 


master, 


NEW 
149 


NEW YORK-—Leland D. 
Brasher Falls. 


ERSEY—Franklin C. Nixon, master, 
ain St., Vincentown. 


Smith, master, 
NORTH CAROLINA—Harry B. Caldwell, 
master, Box H-1, Greensboro, N.C. 


OHIO—Byron Frederick, master, 1031 E. 
Broad St., Columbus 5. 


OKLAHOMA—Neil Wilkins, master, Nash. 


OREGON-—Elmer McClure, 
S. E. Salmon, Portland 14. 


master, 1135 


PENNSYLVANIA—J. Collins McSparran, 
master, 1604 N. Second St., Harrisburg. 


RHODE ISLAND—Howard F. Briggs, Jr., 
master, Champlin Road, Saunderstown. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA—D. W. Watkins, mas- 
ter, 113 Park Way, Clemson. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Ross Cumming, mas- 
ter, Wolsey. 


TENNESSE E—Allan 
Maryville. 


McComb, master, 


TEXAS—James M. Bender, master, Route 
3, Box 47C, Fredericksburg. 


VERMONT~—Harold J. Arthur, master, 188 
Main St., Burlington. 


VIRGINIA—Walter_ B. 
Crewe. 


Arnold, master, 


WASHINGTON-—A. Lars Nelson, 
$104 Western Ave., Seattle 1. 


master, 


WEST VIRGINIA—Harry W. McDaniel, 
master, Route 1, Box 196, Parkersburg. 


WISCONSIN—Ted Walton, 
Elida St., Janesville. 


master, 1309 


WYOMING-—Clarence P. Jones, master, Box 
95, Ft. Laramie. 


FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL 
AND COOPERATIVE UNION 


National Officers 


James G. Patton, president, 1575 Sherman 
St., Denver 1, Colo. 

Glenn J. Talbott, vice president, James- 
town, N.D. 

Tony T. Dechant, secretary-treasurer, 1575 
Sherman St., Denver 1, Colo. 


Executive Committee 
of the Board of Directors 


Glenn J. Talbott, Jamestown, N.D. 


Harvey R. Solberg, chairman, 1575 Sher- 
man St., Denver 1, Colo. 


Alex Dickie, Jr., Box 794, Denton, Tex. 


Leonard Kenfield, Box 2089, Great Falls, 
Mont. 
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FOR POULTRY 
OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


There’s nothing more profitable you can 
give your flock. Clean, pure Pilot Brand 


Oyster Shell costs so little... 


does so 


much, It’s the ideal eggshell material 
that helps you get more eggs, eggs with 


stronger shells . . 


the most money. Always keep Pilot 
Brand Oyster Shell in the hoppers. 
Chickens take it only when they need it. 


. the kind that bring you 


Herbert D. Rolph, Route 2, Box 276, Bor- 
ing, Cre. 


George Stone, 4 North Klein, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Ralph S. Bradley, 200 E. Jefferson St., 
Springfield, Ill. 


FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


Agricultural Publishers Association—E. 
Edwin Christianson, vice chairman, 2470 | C- Nash, executive secretary, 333 N. Michi. 
University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. | gan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


James G. Patton, 1575 
ver 1, Colo. 


Sherman St., Den- 


SHOP TOOLS: CARE AND REPAIR, 
published by D. Van Nostrand 
Co., Inc., Princeton, N. J. 


AUTHOR: D. DeWitt Hunt, Oklo- 


homa A & M College. PUBLICATION 
DATE: February 1, 1958. DATA: First 


_ edition, cloth bound, 272 pages. PRICE: 


$5.25. 


Here is a complete and practical 
reference for the school shop. Detailed 
instructions and hundreds of illustra- 
tions show how to care for hand tools 
and equipment. 


American Agricultural Editors Association 
—C. L. Mast, Jr., secretary, 139 N. Clark 
St., Chicago, II. 


American Association of Agricultural Col- 
lege Editors—Ralph Reeder,  secretary- 
treasurer, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


American Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities—Russell I. 
Thackrey, executive secretary, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


American Bankers Association, The— 
Henry M. Sommers, secretary, 12 East 36 
St. New York 16, N.Y 


American Beekeeping Federation—Robert 
Banker. secretary, Cannon Falls, Minn. 


American Butter Institute, Inc.—Russell 
Fifer, executive secretary, 110 N. Franklin 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


American Country Life Assoc., Inc.—Dr. 
E. W. Mueller, secretary-treasurer, National 


Lutheran Council, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 


biue Pilot Wheels cago 4, Ill. 


blue 
At most good feed dealers. 


FARM WELDING, published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 


For Poultry 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 


FREE! 


CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES 


NORTHERN GROWN BY GROWERS WITH INTEGRITY, 


Write for Your — List 
of Minnesota Certified Growers. 


North 42nd St,, New York 36, 
N, Y. 

AUTHOR: Marvin M. Parker, vo-ag 
teacher, Hayti High School, Hayti, Mo. 
PUBLICATION DATE: January 1958. 
DATA: Third edition, cloth bound, 262 


KNOW-HOW AND SUPERVISION! 


MINNESOTA DEPT. AGRICULTURE 


Bent. D — Saint Paul Campus, University of Minnesota, Saint Paul, Minn. 


SEED POTATO 
CERTIFICATION 


American Crossbred Dairy Cattle Club— 
Charles W. Collier, president, Interlaken, 
N.Y. 


American Dairy Cattle Club—Theodore 
D. Day, president, Interlaken, N. Y. 


American Dairy Science Association—H. 


pages. $2 Ridgeway Circle, 
Jhite Plains, N.Y. 
Welding”, an _ introductory 
Annual Directo | Farm 
13th ry | textbook, was written primarily for vo- Dehydrators 
24 Tisman executive vice presic ent 4 
eS cational agriculture students. It tee Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
USDA — Agricultural Extension ..26 | | vides necessary technical and practical 
Agricultural Education .. _.50 | | information for welding jobs usually American Dry Milk Institute—M. R. De- 
sal | done in farm shops Baets, secretary, Bowman Dairy Co., 140 
Ag Organizations ...... Ontario St., Chicago, Il. 
Helpful Booklets .......... ..58 
American Farm Bureau Federat -R 
yation—Rager 


Fleming, secretary, 425 
W., Washington 4, D.C. 


Thirteenth St., N. 


American Farm Economic Association, 
The—C. D. Kearl, secretary-treasurer, Cor 
nell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


American Feed Manufacturers Assoc., Inc. 
—W. T. Diamond, secretary, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


American Forest Products Industries, Inc. 
—Charles A. Gillett, managing director, 
1816 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


American Forestry 
Hornaday, executive 
Seventeenth St., N. W., 


Association—Fred E. 
vice president, 919 
Washington 6, D.C. 


American Institute of Cooperation—K. N. 
Probasco, secretary-treasurer, 744 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


American Meat Institute—Roy Stone, sec- 
retary, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, 
Ill. 


American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion—Radford Hall, executive secretary, 80) 
East 17th Ave., Denver 18, Colo. 
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American Petroleum Institute Commit- 
tee on Agriculture—]. D. Peebles, Jr., sec- 
retary, 50 West 50th St., New York 20, N.Y. 


American Potash Institute—]. D. Ro- 
maine, secretary, 1102 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


American Poultry Assoc. Inc.—C. T. 
Driessen, secretary, P. O. Box 337, Great 
Falls, Mont. 


American Poultry & Hatchery Federation 
—Don M. Turnbull, executive secretary, 
521 East 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 


American Seed Trade Association—Wil- 
liam Heckendorn, executive secretary, 30 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. 
—J. M. Jones, secretary, Suite 520, Railway 
Exchange Bldg., 17th & Champa Sts., Den- 
ver 2, Colo. 


American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers—J. L. Butt, executive secretary, St. 
Joseph, Mich. 


American Society of Agronomy—L. G. 
Monthey, executive secretary, 2702 Monroe 
St., Madison 5, Wis. 


American Society of Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers, The—H. E. Stalcup, sec- 
retary, Stalcup Agricultural Service, Storm 
Lake, Ia. 


American Society of Sugar Beet Tech- 
nologists—James H. Fischer, secretary, Box 
538, Fort Collins, Colo. 


American Soybean Association—George 
M. Strayer, executive vice president, Hud- 
son, la. 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
—Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., executive secre- 
tary, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, II. 


American Vocational Assoc., Inc.—M. D. 
Mobley, executive secretary, 1010 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


American Wood Preservers Institute—C. 
Miles Burpee, director, 111 W. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago 2, Il. 


American Zinc Institute, Inc.—]. L. Kim- 
berley, executive vice president, 60 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Animal Health Institute—D. L. Bruner, 
executive secretary, 540 Des Moines Bldg., 
Des Moines, Ia. 


Asbestos-Cement Products Association—C. 
C. Kelsey, secretary, 509 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. 


Asphalt Roofing Industry Bureau—J. S. 
Bryant, managing director, 50 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N.Y 


Associated Poultry & Egg Industries—]. 
Paul Williams, secretary, 615 E. Franklin 
St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Association of American Railroads—]. Don 
Parel, assistant to vice president, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 


Association of Food and Drug Officials 
of the United States—]. F. Lakey, secretary- 
treasurer, Texas Department of Health, 
Austin, Tex. 


Barn Cleaner, Cattle Feeder & Silo Un- 
loader Association—W. Floyd Keepers, ex- 
ecutive secretary, 330 S. Wells, Chicago 6, 
Til. 
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Barn Equipment Association—W. Floyd 
Keepers, executive secretary, 330 S. Wells, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Barnyard & Poultry Equipment Council 
—W. Floyd Keepers, executive secretary, 330 
S. Wells, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Cereal Institute, Inc.—Andrew Duncan, 
president, 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Corn Industries Research Foundation, 
Inc.—Floyd J. Hosking, executive vice presi- 
dent, 1001 Connecticut Ave.. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Council for Agricultural and Chemurgic 
Research, The—John W. Ticknor, assistant 
to the president, 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 
¥. 


Crop Science Society of America—L. G. 
Monthey, secretary, 2702 Monroe St., Madi- 
son 5, Wis. 


Dairy Industries Supply Assoc., Inc.—Rob- 
erts Everett, executive vice president, 1145 
Nineteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C, 


Evaporated Milk Association—E. H. 
fitt, executive secretary, 228 N. 
St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Par- 
LaSalle 


Farm Equipment Institute — Douglas 


Hewitt, executive secretary, 608 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Farm Film Foundation—Mrs. C. Dana 


Bennett, executive vice president, 1731 Eye 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Farm Foundation — Joseph Ackerman, 
managing director, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America—Tony JT. Dechant, sec- 
retary, 1575 Sherman St., Denver 1, Colo. 


Flax Institute of the U.S.—Howard A. 
Scheu, secretary, Spencer, Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Friends of the Land—Ollie E. Fink, Execu- 
tive secretary, Route 3, Box 232, Zanesville, 


Institute of American Poultry Industries 
—Harold M. Williams, president, 59 E. 
Madison, Chicago, III. 


Insulation Board 
Gray, manager, 111 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


Institute—Charles 


M. 
Washington St., 


International Association of Milk and 
Food Sanitarians—H. L. Thomasson, execu- 
tive secretary, Box 437, Blue Ridge Road, 
Shelbyville, Ind. 


International Crop Improvement Associa- 
tion—Robert H. Garrison, secretary, Clem- 
son, S.C. 


Livestock Conservation Institute—R. Har- 
vey Dastrup, general manager, Livestock 
Exchange Bldg., Chicago 9, II. 


Milk Industry Foundation—Richard J. 
Werner, executive secretary, 1145 Nine- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


National Agricultural Chemicals Associ- 
ation—L. S$. Hitchner, executive secretary, 
Suite 603-604, Associations Bidg., 1145 Nine- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


National Association of Artificial Breed- 
ers—Harry Herman, executive secretary. 8 
N. Ninth St., Columbia, Mo. 


National Association of Livestock Auc- 
tion Markets—C. T. “Tad’ Sanders, execu- 
tive secretary, 724 VFW Bldg., Broadway 
at 34th, Kansas City 11, Mo. 


National Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations—]. L.. McCaskill, 


administrative director, 1529 M St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
National Association of Soil Conserva- 


tion Districts—C. P. Guess, Jr., program ad- 
visor, League City, Tex.; Robert S. Mc- 
Clelland, program advisor, Box 7, Duncan, 
Okla. 


National Association of State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture—George S$. McIntyre, 
secretary, Lansing, Mich. 


National Association of Swine Records 
—Howard S. Obenchain, secretary, 28 East 
32nd St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


National Council of Farm Cooperatives 
—Frank W. Hussey, executive vice presi 
dent, Maine Potato Council, Presque Isle, 
Me. 


National Cheese 
Gaumnitz, secretary, 


Chicago 6, Il. 


Institute, 
110 N 


Inc.—E. W. 
Franklin St., 


National Committee on 
Club Work—Norman C. 
tor, 59 E. Van Buren St 


Boys and Girls 
Mindrum, direc 
Chicago 5, Il. 


National Cotton Council of 
William Rhea Blake, 


America 


executive vice presi 
dent, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. 
National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion—John F. Moloney, secretary-treasurer, 
P. O. Box 5736, Crosstown Station, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
National Dairy Council—Milton Hult, 
president, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, 
Til. 


National Education Association of the 
U. §.—William G. Carr, executive secretary, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


National Electrical Manufacturers Associ- 
ation—Russell Gingles, manager, Farm Elec- 
trification Bureau, 155 East 44th St., New 


National Farm Electrification Conference 
—Russell Gingles, secretary, 155 East 44th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 


National Feed Ingredients Association— 
Peter W. Janss, executive secretary, 212 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


National Flying Farmers’ Association, The 
—Lee D. Hagemeister, secretary, Estes Park, 
Colo. 


National 4-H Club Foundation, Inc.— 
Grant A. Shrum, executive director, 7100 
Connecticut Ave., Washington 15, D.C. 


National Grange—Harry 
tary, Coshocton, O. 


\. Caton, secre- 


National Junior Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation—Betty Lou King, president, 380 
W. Mayo, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


National Livestock and Meat Board—Carl 
F. Neumann, secretary, 407 S$. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


National Livestock Producers Association 
—P. O. Wilson, secretary, 139 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


« 
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National Milk Producers Federation—E. 
M. Norton, secretary, 1731 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


National Negro County Agricultural 
Agents Association—M. E. McCoy, secre- 
tary, P. O. Box 404, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


National Plant Food Institute—Louis H. 
Wilson, secretary, 1700 K St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


National Poultry Producers’ Federation— 
Alfred Van Wagenen, secretary, 10 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton, N. J. 


National Safety Council, Farm Division— 
Maynard Coe, director. 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


National Silo Association—Dr. JT. A. 
Meyer, managing director, Colonial Bldg., 
131 Breckinridge Lane, Louisville 7, Ky 

National Sprayer and Duster Association 
—W. Floyd Keepers, secretary, 330 S. Wells 
St., Chicago 6, Il. 


National Turkey Federation—M. C. Small. 


executive secretary, Mount Morris, Ill. 
National Wool Growers’ Association— 
Edwin E. Marsh, secretary, 414 Crandall 


Bldg., Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


Norbest Turkey Growers Association— 
Herbert Bevers, secretary, P. O. Box 1529, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Northeastern Poultry Producers Council, 
Inc.—Alfred Van Wagenen, managing di- 
rector, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton, N. J. 


Northwest Farm Managers Association— 
H. W. Herbison, executive secretary, State 
College, Fargo, N.D. 


Portland Cement Association—M. L. Bur- 
gener, manager Farm Bureau, 33 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Il. 


Poultry Breeders of America— H. C. /in- 
del, secretary-treasurer, East Lansing, Mich. 


Poultry Science Association, The—C. B. 
Ryan, secretary-treasurer, Texas A & M 
College, College Station, Tex. 


Poultry and Egg National Board, The— 
Lloyd H. Geil, general manager, 8 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Pure Milk Association—A. L. McWilliams, 
secretary, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, 
Til. 


Purebred Dairy Cattle Association—Kar! 
B. Musser, secretary, P. O. Box 150, Peter- 
borough, N. H. 


Soil Conservation Society of America—H. 
Wayne Pritchard, executive secretary, 838 
Fifth Ave., Des Moines 14, Ia. 


Soil Science Society of America—L. G. 
Monthey, secretary, 2702 Monroe St., Madi- 
son 5, Wis. 


Soybean Council of America, Inc.— 
George M. Strayer, executive director, Hud- 
son, Ia. 


Sprinkler Irrigation Association—Joseph 
T. King, secretary, 1028 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Vegetable Growers’ Association of America 
—Joseph S. Shelly, executive secretary, 528 
Mills Bldg., 17th and Pennsylvania Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


BREED ASSOCIATIONS 


Beef and Dual-Purpose Cattle 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Ass'n, 
3201 Frederick Blvd., St. Joseph, Mo., 
Frank Richards, secretary. 

American Belted Galloway Cattle Breeders’ 
Ass'n, South Fork, Mo., Charles C. Wells, 
secretary. 

American Brahman Breeders Ass'n, 4815 
Gulf Freeway, Houston 28, Tex., Mrs. 
Margaret Sunday Watkins, recording sec- 
retary. 

American Charbray Breeders Ass'n, 475 
Texas National Bank Bldg., Houston, 
fex., Mrs. Quinta Arrigo, secretary. 

American Devon Cattle Club, 704 Suffield 
Agawam, Mass., Kenneth Hinshaw, 
secretary. 

\merican Galloway Breeders’ Ass'n, South 
Fork, Mo., Charles C. Wells, secretary. 
\merican Hereford Ass'n, Hereford Drive, 
Kansas City 5, Mo., Paul Swaffar, secre- 


tary. 
\merican International Charolais Ass'n, 437 
Texas National Bank Bldg., Houston, 


Tex., Mrs. Edna McIntyre, recording sec- 
retary. 

American Milking Shorthorn Society, 313 
S. Glenstone, Springfield, Mo., W. E. 
Dixon, secretary. 

American Polled Hereford Ass'n, Mason 
Bldg.. 1110 Grand Ave., Kansas City 6, 
Mo., Don W. Chittenden, secretary. 

American Red Danish Cattle Ass'n, Mar- 
lette, Mich., Mrs. Harry Prowse, secretary. 

International Brangus Breeders Ass'n, 646 
Livestock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City 2, 
Mo., Jesse L. Dowdy, executive secretary. 

American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass'n, 909 
Livestock Exchange Bldg... Omaha 7, 
Nebr., Kenneth R. Fulk, secretary. 


National Polled Cattle Club, Nicollet, 
Minn., Walter Schultz 
Polled Shorthorn Society, Livestock Ex- 


change Bldg., Omaha 7, Nebr., James W. 
Browitt, secretary. 

Red Poll Cattle Club of America, 3275 
Holdrege St., Lincoln 3, Nebr., Wendell 
H. Severin, secretary. 


Dairy Cattle 


American Guernsey Cattle Club, Peter- 
borough, N.H., R. D. Stewart, secretary. 

American Jersey Cattle Club, The, 1521 
E. Broad St., Columbus 5, O., J. F. Cava- 
naugh, executive secretary. 

Ayrshire Breeders’ Ass'n, Brandon, VL., 
David Gibson, Jr., executive secretary. 
Brown Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Ass'n of the 
U.S.A., Beloit, Wis., Fred S. Idtse, secre- 

tary. 

Holstein-Friesian Ass'n of America, 1 S. 
Main St., Brattleboro, Vt., Robert H. 
Rumler, executive secretary. 


Hogs 


American Berkshire Ass'n, 601 W. Monroe 
St., Springfield, Ill., Willard D. Brittin, 
secretary. 


American Landrace Ass'n, Inc., Box 29, 
Noblesville, Ind., Merritt Murphy, sec- 
retary. 


American Spotted Poland China Record 
Ass'n, Moberly, Mo., Van G. Sutliff, sec- 
retary. 

American Yorkshire Club, Inc., 1001 South 


St., Lafayette, Ind., Wilbur L. Plager, 
secretary. 
Chester White Swine Record Ass'n, The, 


Rochester, Ind., J. Marvin Garner, secre- 
tary. 
Hampshire Swine Registry, 1111 Main St., 
Peoria, Ill., R. L. Pemberton, secretary. 
National Spotted Poland China Record, 
8180 Rosemeade Lane, Indianapolis 20, 
Ind., Howard §, Obenchain, secretary. 
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National Yorkshire Registry, Inc., Box 358, 
Columbia, Mo., Rollo E. Singleton, secre 
tary. 

Poland China Record Ass'n, 501 E. Losey 
St., Galesburg, Ill., C. W. Mitchell, sec 
retary. 

Tamworth Swine Ass’n, Hagerstown, Ind.. 
R. H. Waltz, secretary. 

United Duroc Record Ass'n, Peoria 3, 
R. E. Judd, secretary. 


Horses and Ponies 


American Quarter Horse Ass'n, P. O. Box 
271, Amarillo, Tex., Howard Linger, sec 
retary. 

American Shetland Pony Club, Lafayette, 
Ind., Charles F. Osborn, secretary. 

American Suffolk Horse Ass'n, Clinton, N.J., 
L. B. Wescott, secretary. 

Belgian Draft Horse Corp. of 
Wabash, Ind., Blanche A. 
secretary. 

Clydesdale Breeders’ Ass'n of the United 
States, 910 Goff Bldg., Clarksburg, W 
Va., Nathan Goff, secretary. 


America 
Schmalzried, 


Morgan Horse Club, Inc., The, 90 Broad 
St., New York 4, N.Y., F. B. Hills, sec 
retary. 

Percheron Horse Ass’n of America, Rural 


Route 1, Box 101, Fair Oaks, Ind., Mrs. 
Anne Brown, secretary. 


Sheep 


American Cheviot Sheep Society, Inc., La 
fayette Hill, Pa., S. R. Gates, secretary. 

American Corriedale Ass'n, 108 Parkhill 
Ave., Columbia, Mo., Rollo E. Singleton, 
secretary. 

American & Delaine-Merino Record Ass'n, 
The, 4000 Water St., Wheeling, W. Va., 
Charles M. Swart, secretary. 

American Hampshire Sheep Ass’n, Stuart, 
Ia., Roy A. Gilman, secretary. 

American Oxford Down Record Ass’n, 
Eaton Rapids, Mich., C. E. Puffenberger, 
secretary. 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders’ 
Ass’n, 2709 Sherwood Way, San Angelo, 
Tex., Mrs. A. D. Harvey, secretary. 

American Romney Sheep Breeders’ Ass'n, 
Whittycombe Hall, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, H. A. Lindgren, secretary. 

American Shropshire Registry Ass'n, The, 
P. O. Box 678, Lafayette, Ind., Mrs. Jessie 
F. Ritenour, secretary. 

American Southdown Breeders’ Ass'n, 212 
S. Allen St., State College, Pa., William 
L. Henning, secretary. 

American Suffolk Sheep Society, P. O. Box 


226, Moscow, Idaho, C. W. Hodgson, 
secretary. 


Columbia Sheep Breeders’ Ass'n of America, 
52 North Ist East, P. O. Box 315, Logan, 
Utah, Alma Esplin, secretary. 

Continental Dorset Club, Hickory, Pa., J 
R. Henderson, secretary. 

National Suffolk Sheep Ass'n, P. O. Box 
324, Columbia, Mo., Mrs. Ruth Day, sec- 
retary. 

National Tunis Sheep Registry, Inc., Bath, 
N.Y., Mrs. Eloise Stewart Spraker, secre- 
tary. 


Goats 


American Angora Goat Breeders’ Ass’n, 
Rock Springs, Tex., Mrs. Thomas L. Tay- 
lor, secretary. 

American Goat Society, Inc., 
R. D. Wells, secretary. 

American Milk Goat Record Ass'n, P. O. 
Box 30, Elyria, O., R. W. Soens, secretary. 


Mena, Ark., 


Inbred Associations 


Inbred Livestock Registry Ass'n, 4995 Ex 
celsior Blvd., St. Louis Park 16, Minn., 
James 8. Collins, executive secretary 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


HOW 
TO 
ORDER 


AG CHEMICALS 
California Spray Chemical Corp. 
1—Ortho Livestock Pest Book 


Chipman Chemical Co., Inc. 


2—You Can't Argue With Weeds 
3—Atlacide Weed Control Bulletin 
4—Atlacide —- 2,4.D Weed Killer 
5—Atlas “A” Potato Vine Killer 
6—Atlas “A” Water Weed and Algae Con- 
trol Bulletin 
7—Atlas “D” for Bark Removal on Trees 
8—Seed Treatment Circulars 
9—Methoxone (MCP) Weed Control in Flax 
10—Methoxone (MCP) Weed Control in Rice 
11—Methoxone (MCP) Weed Control in Peas 
12—Cotton Defoliation with Shed-A-Leaf 
13—Bean Defoliation with Shed-A-Leaf 
14—Tomato Defoliation with Shed-A-Leaf 


Climax Molybdenum Co. 


15—What Is the Place of MOLY in Agri- 
culture? 
16— Molybdenum 
Crops 
17—Molybdenum Symposium 
18—Is Molybdenum ee Reducing 
Your Yields? (Ag-13) 
-The oe of Legumes on Acid 
g-17) 
Response to Molybdenum and 
Lime (Ag-20) 


Deficiency Symptoms in 


Dow Chemical Co., The 


21—Fight Grasses with Dowpon 
22—Spray Weeds and Grasses with Novon 
23—Esteron 99-No. 1 Farm Weed Killer 
24—-Control Weeds with Premerge 
25—Reddon Hits Your Brush Target 
26—Kill Insects in Stored Grain 
27—Grain Sanitation Leaflet 


Ferro Corp. 


28—Farm Chemicals 

29—Frit May Boost Yield of Ladino on 
Flatwoods Soil 

30—Progress Report on Minor Elements 

31—Minor Element Frits 


Geigy Agricultural Chemicals 


32—Stop Mites with Chlorobenzilate 
33—Fly Control with Diazinon 
34—Control Vegetable Insect Pests 
35—Control Fruit Pests with Diazinon 
36—Geigy Methoxychlor 
37—Gorrect Iron Deficiency 
Shrubs, and Flowers 

38—Control Weeds and Grasses 


in Trees. 


Hercules Powder Co. 


39—Kill Grasshoppers with Toxaphene 

40—Cotton Insects 

41—Quick Kill! For Armyworms, Cutworms 
with Toxaphene 

42—Control Soybean Insects 

43—Toxaphene Controls Peanut Insects 

44—Control Potato Insects 

45—Better Tomato Yields with Toxaphene 
Dusts, Sprays 

46—Granular Toxaphene — New Control 
for Corn Borers 


Eli Lilly and Co. 
47—Stilbosol Fact Book 
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48—-Hygromix Fact Book 


Chart 
49—Hygromycin Wall Chart 


Merck & Co., Inc. 


50—Coccidiosis Preventive Feeding Program 
with ‘NiCarb’ for Broilers 

51—Push Turkey Profits Higher 

52—Boost Broiler — 

53—Boost Hog Profit 

54—How Much ‘Antibiotic 
Layers Require? 

55—‘Pro-Strep’ for Layers, Turkeys, 
Swine & Broil 

56—Antibiotic Control of Plant Disease 

57—-Control Wildfire and Blue Mold in 
Your Tobacco Seedbeds with ‘Agri- 
Strep’ 

58—The Merck Agricultural Memo 

58—Gibrel on Grapes 

60—Gibrel on Cotton 

61—Gibrel on Tomatoes 

62—Gibrel on Celery 

63—Gibrel on Truck Crops 

64—Merck Animal Health Products 

65—‘HepZide’ for Blackhead and Hexami- 
tiasis 

66—-Feeds Containing ‘Hep-Zide’ 

67—VetStrep’ Poultry Granules 

68—‘VetStrep’ Dust Checks C.R.D. 

69—Market More Pigs with New 
mula’ 

70—‘Floxaid’ for Full Crops and Empty 
Hoppers Even at Times of Stress 


Protection do 


*‘Av-For- 


Naugatuck Chemical Div., U. S. Rubber Co. 


71—Pre-emergence Weed Control on Sweet 
Potatoes—23 

72—Pre-emergence Weed Control on Aspar- 
agus 

73—Pre-emergence Weed Control on Nur- 
sery Stock—41 

74—Pre-emergence Weed Control on Pea- 
nuts—42 

75—-Pre-emergence Weed Control on Soy- 
beans—48 


Do you practice multiple 
farrowing on this farm?” 


SELECT the booklets you want 


FILL IN your name and address 


CIRCLE the corresponding number on the postal card 


MAIL CARD—no postage needed 


76- Cucurbits—45 
77—-Pre-emergence W 
Coast Vine crepe, 
78—Pre-emergence Need. Control for Irri- 
ated Cotton—47 
79—Mite Control—29-B 
80—Fruit Set for Lima Beans—%3-A 
81—Tobacco Sucker Control—-22-C 
82—Wild Garlic and Onion Control in Pas- 
tures—18 
Grass Inhibition—17 
Potato Sprouting Control—20-C 
Quack Grass Control—21-A 
Phygon for Seed Protection—5-A 
Orchard Fungicide—32-A 
Algae Control—46-A 
—Spergon for Seed Protection——4-A 
Soy beans—14 
91—Insect Control—15-A 
92 —Thiram 50 Dust and 
for Seed Proteetion—6 
93—Flower and Fruit Setting 
for Cotton—31 
94—Stop Tobacco Suckers on 
bacco— 


Control on West 


Thiram Naugets 
Compound 


Burley To- 


Niagara Chemical Div. 


95—General Catalog of Agricultural Chemi- 
cals 

96—Commercial Orchard 
Guide 

$7—Record of Orchard Protection 

98—Niacide for Apple Scab Control 


Dust and Spray 


Rohm & Haas Co. 


99—Apple Diseases and Their Control 
100— awe of Cabbage Loopers and Other 


101—Mite on Apples and Other 
Deciduous Fruits 

102—-Mite Control on Citrus Groves 

103—Mite Control on Vegetable & Field 


104—Mite Control on Ornamental Crops 
105—Tomato Diseases and Their Control 
106—Potato Diseases and Their Control 
107—Control Cucurbit Diseases 
108—Control Onion Diseases 
109—Triton B-1956 Spray Additive 
110—Control Powdery Mildew of Apples 


Shell Chemical Corp. 
111—How to Apply D-D and Nemagon Soil 
Fumigants 
Charts 


112—Nematode Chart :56-32R 
113—SC :57-125—8% x li copy 
ehart for notebook use 


of above 


Stauffer Chemical Co. 


114—Trithion for General Crop Use 

115—Trithion for Citrus (Western) 

116—Trithion for Citrus (Eastern) 

117—Vapam for Tobacco 

118—How to Grow Bigger, Better Vegetables 
with Little or No Weeding 

119—-How to Grow Bigger, Better Straw- 
berries with Little or No Weeding 

120—Vapam for Vegetables & Vegetable 
Transplant Beds 

121—Vapam for Finer Flowers & Shrubs 

122—Vapam for Finer Turf 

123—Vapam for Fruit Tree Replant Sites 

124—Five Principal Application Methods 
for Vapam 

125—Vapam for Nurseries 

126—Captan Spray and Bust Formulations 

127—Captan Peach Spray Program 

128—Captain Apple Spray Program 

129—Captan Seed Protectants Chart 


‘ 

| 
\\ 
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Thompson Chemicals Corp. 


130- 
131- 
132 

133- 


-Brush Control 
-Weed Killers 


Livestock Sprays 


-Chemical Brush Control 


Velsicol Chemical Corp. 


-Ants 501-2 

—Cattle Lice and Ticks 501-1 
Chiggers 501-3 

Crabgrass Control 501-22 


Garden Insects 501-14 
Granules (Lawn Insects) 
Household Insects ovl-to 
Lawn Insects 501-6 
Mosquitoes 501-11 
Strawberry Root Weevil 501-12 
Termites 501-5 

Turf Insects 501-7 


501-17 


~Alfalfa Weevil (Eastern U. 8.) 503-5E 
Alfalfa Weevil (Western U.S.) 503-5W 
—Armyworms — Cutworms 503-14 
Corn Rootworms 503-1 
Cotton Insects 503-4 
—Cotton Insects (Early Season) 503-16 


Fertilizer Mixtures 
Grasshoppers 503-10 
Mosquitoes 503.7 


-Recommended Uses 505-11 
2 


Peanut Insects 5( 
Potato Insects 503-3 
Seed Treatment 503-8 
Soil Insects 503-12 
Spittlebugs 503-13 


ANIMAL HEALTH 
Abbott Laboratories 


Gallimycin in Turkey Diseases 
Gallimycin in Broiler Diseases 


-Gallimycin in Laying Flock Diseases 


Gallimycin Folder 

Arsanilic Acid in Swine Feeding 
Arsanilic Acid in Laying Flock Feed- 
ing 

Klotogen F for the Control of 
morhagic Syndrome 


American Cyanamid Co. 


168 


How Aureomycin Pays You 


American Scientific Laboratories, Inc. 


169—Prevention of Virus Diseases of Poul- 


170 


ry 

Protect Feedlot 
eating Disease 
Protect Livestock with ASL 
and Vaccine 

Ban Rats with Banarat 
In Off-Condition Flocks, Give Laxeptic 
Protect Mink Against Distemper with 
ASL Vaccine 
Protect Dogs 
ASL Vaccine 


Lambs from Over- 


Baciterins 


Against Distemper with 


Prevent Coccidiosis in Chickens and 
Turkeys with S$Q-50 
Control Mastitis with ASL 4-in-1 In- 


fusion Ointment 

Eliminate Large Roundworms in Poul- 
try 

Roundworm and Nodular Worm Con- 
trol in Hogs with SwiVerma 


-Round the Farm Sanitation and Dis- 


infection with ASL Banagerm 


Commercial Solvents Corp. 


181- 
182- 


183- 


184—Baciferm 


Cutter 


185— Prevention 


Gland-O-Lac Co., 


186— 
187—W 


Baciferm 
-Baciferm 
Guide 

Baciferm 


Booklet 
Poultry and Swine 


Swine Folder 
Layer Folder 


Disease 


Laboratories 


and Control of Livestock 


Diseases 


The 


Coccidiosis Leaflet 
orm Control for Chickens, Turkeys, 
and Hogs 


188—Lice Control 
189—Blue Comb Control 


190- 
191 


-Air Sac Control 
-Detergent-Sanitizer for Washing Eggs 


192—Tonics for Stimulating Egg Production 
193—Drinking Water Sanitizers 


194—W 


195- 


Yhat-To-Do-Book for Turkey Growers 


—What-To-Do-Book for Poultry Growers 


Chart 


196—Healthy Hen Chart 


Hess & Clark, Inc. 
197—Planned Poultry Health 
198—Planned Dairy Health 

International Salt Co., Inc. 
199--Cows Need More Salt 

Chart 


200--Plans for Salt Feeder for Sheep 
Dr. LeGear, Inc. 
201—Poultry Health Guide 


Moorman Manufacturing Co. 


Charts 


202—-Minerals Chart 


203—-Worm Life Cycle Chart 


Morton Salt Co. 


204—Worm Control Folder 

205—Here’s What You Can Do 
206- 
207 


About Bloat 
-How to Turn Salt Into Money 
Home Meat Curing Made Easy 


(One 
copy only) 


Chart 
208—Salt Feeder Plans (Set of four) 


Philip R. Park, Inc. 
209-—Let’s Talk Turkey 
210—-RX for Mineral Deficiency 
Charts 


Additive Evaluation 
Cattle Feeding 


211 Charts for Beef 


Peters Serum Co. Laboratories 


212—-Peters Veterinary Guide 
213—Modivac Hog Cholera Vaccine 
214—Erybac, Erysipelas Bacterin 


215—-Lambac, Overeating Disease Bacteria 
216--Lambac 


217—-Leptobac 

218—Cattle Bacterins 
219—Piperazine Water Wormer 
Phenopels 

221-Anti-Blote 


222-—-FE-50 for Swine Nutritional Anemia 


Charts 
223—Vaccination Charts 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

224--How to Use Agri-mycin 100 

225-—-New Terramycin Poultry Formula 

226——Terramycin Animal Formula Tablets 

227—-Terramycin Animal Health Products 

228—-A Story of Terramycin 

229—Vigofac in Animal Feeds 

230—Terramycin and Vitamin Feed Supple- 
ments 

231—-Terramycin in Hog Feeding 

232--Terramycin in Disease Control 

233——Pfizer Agricultural Film Library 

234—-Pocket Guide to Control of Common 
Livestock and Poultry Diseases 

235- Recent apes on the Use of Terra- 
mycin to Increase Egg Production 

236--Recent Reports on the Use of Terra- 


mycin in the Treatment and Preven- 
tion of the Shipping Fever Complex 


Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories 


237—-Make More Money from Hogs 

238-—Poultry Health Messenger 

239—-Nitrosal and 3-Nitro Feedmen’s Hand. 
book 

240—Vaccination of Poultry 

241—Wazine Wormer for Chickens, Tur- 
keys, and Swine 

242—-Avid-Tab Folder 

243—-Medic-Acid Combination Folder 

244--3 Nitro Tablets Folder 

245—Polystat Folder 

246—-Salstrep Dust Folder 

247—-Unistat Booklet 

248—Unistat Folder 

249--Wavac Folder 

250-—3-Step Folder 

251—-External Parasites Folder 

252—-Protect Your Poultry Flock from 
Stresses 

253—Protect Your Poultry Flock from Ex- 
ternal Parasites 

254—Protect Your Poultry Fleck from 
Worms 

Charts 


255- —Broiler Record Chart 
256- Record Chart 
257—-Vaccination Chart 
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Title No. Slides Price 
1. Diseases of Corn 13 $ 5.20 
2. Diseases of Vegetables 20 8.00 
3. Diseases of Small 

Grain 25 10.00 
4. Noxious Weed Seeds 19 9.50 
5. Identification of Kinds 

of Meat 17 6.80 
6. Identification of Cuts 

of Beef 32 12.80 
7. identification of Cuts 

of Pork 38 15.20 
8. Identification of Cuts 

of Veal 24 9.60 
9. Identification of Cuts 

of Lamb 20 8.00 

Color Filmstrips 

1. Planning Farm Shop Lay- 

out $6.00 

Selecting Dairy Heifers $6.00 

Diseases and Parcsites 

of Poultry $6.00 


VISUAL AIDS 
FOR AGRICULTURE 


2 x 2 Color Slides 


Filmstrips available in 19 
Agricultural Areas 
2 x 2 Color Slides available in 
22 Agricultural Areas 


Write for Free Catalogue 


COLONIAL FILM & 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


71 Walton Street, N. W. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


plastic 


Wooster, Oh aa 
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Tractive Pov en 500% 


with the New Sherman-Napco 4-Wheel Drive 


Now you can operate your tractor efficiently regardless of unfavorable 
ground conditions! 

With a Sherman-Napco 4-Wheel Drive, you “get up and go” because you 
have more positive traction at all four wheels . . . you do many heavy jobs 
that you would expect only a larger tractor could handle . . . and work is 
performed quicker. 

Because traction is positive, you utilize the full power built into your 
engine. And tractor life is increased because there is less wear and tear, 
wheel slippage, clutch slippage and strain. 

The Sherman-Napco is engineered specifically for the Ford 600 and 800 
series tractors. It is an inexpensive unit that can be installed in a few hours 
and soon pays for itself. ® 


SHERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., Royal Oak, Michigan 
POWER DIGGERS + LOADERS + FORK LIFTS + SOIL WORKING TOOLS + CRANES AND EXCAVATORS 


Get a demonstration at your Ford Tractor Dealer or write for Bulletin 4887 


Tell your farm groups how 


ORTHCO 


Controlled 
Ventilation 
can increase profit! 


vA Tell Hog Raisers how controlled ventilation in farrowing 
houses, pig nurseries and hog houses can reduce 
disease and increase feed efficiency. 

J Tell Dairymen how controlled ventilation can reduce hu- 
midity and respiratory disease, keep herds in top 
health and increase milk production. 

JV Tell Poultrymen how controlled ventilation can increase egg 
Send cohen ‘i __ yield for both floor and cage flocks . . . how cage 
_—— aon. * laying is now possible under even the most ex- 
pent. treme weather conditions in northern states. 


A DIVISION OF A. R. WOOD 


For Agricultural 
Leaders.:. 


atormat'o 

Ventilot” 
Finest in 

ADDRESS." the Field! 

city 

STATE... 


Sterling Research Corp. 
258—I Find It Best by Test 


259—Free Samples of KO-EX-7 Brom Thy- 
mol Mastitis Detectors 


Vineland Poultry Laboratories 


260—Question and Answer Booklet Keiat- 
ing to All Vaccination Procedures 


Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. 


261—Whitmoyer Lab-Fax Information on 
Poultry Management, Vaccination, and 
Health Contro 
262—Worm the Easy Drinking Water Wuy 
263—Blackhead in Chickens 
264—Aquatracin — Antibiotic for Poultry 
and Hogs 
265—San-O-Fec-25 Sanitizes the Poultry 
Drinking Water 
266—Carb-O-Sep for Blackhead in Turkeys 
267—Coccidiosis Control with Whitsyn 
268—Sanitize Eggs with Whit-San 
269—Facts on Ketosis Control! 
270—Whitmoyer BHC Roost Paint 
271—Control Mastitis 
control Calf Scours 
3—Fly Protection that Lasts Longer 


CROPS 
Behlen Manufacturing Co. 


274—Why Heated Air Crop Drying 
275—Economics of Grain Drying On the 
Farm 
Chart 


276—Graph — Percentaxe of Weight Loss 
in Dried Grain 


Certified Alfalfa Seed Council 
277—IVP Leaflet 


Chart 


in the Utilization Areas of the U. 


Clayton & Lambert Manufacturing Co. 
279—High Moisture Grain Bins — 5636 


Chart 
280—Grain Marketing Digest — 5630-k 


Delmhorst Instrument Co. 
281—Moisture Meters for Hay and (Grui: 


Douglas Chemical Co. 


282—How to Protect Farm Stored Grain 
for Greater Profits 


Funk Bros. Seed Co. 


283—Corn Data Notebook 

284—Corn Guide 

285—How the Corn Breeder Puts Liusect 
Resistance into Modern Hybrid Carn 


North Dakota Crop Improvement Ass'n. 
286—Crop Manual 


FARM BUILDINGS 


American Zinc Institute 


287—Facts About Galvanized Sheets 
288—Directions for Laying Galvanized 


Roofing 

289—Use Metallic Zinc Paint to Protect 
Metal Surfaces 

290—How to Make Galvanized Roofing and 
Siding Last Longer 

291—Protective Coatings for Weathered 
Galvanized Sheets 

292—Spray Painting Farm Metal Roofs 


Butler Manufacturing Co. 
293—New Uses for Butler Steel Farm Build- 
ings 
294—New Era in Corn Handling 


295—Grain Drying on the Farm 
296—Rice Drying on the Farm 


Ceco Steel Products Corp. 


297—Comparison of Cecoroll Galvanized 
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Steel Nvofimg with Sheet Steel Roofing 
under Hurficane Conditions 
2¥8—Rigid Frame Construction 
Instructions Cecoroll 
vanized Steel Rool Roofing 


CAW-CAW 


Firecracker 
FUSE ROPE 


Keeps crop-destroyers on 
the run. Low cost! Write 
for samples and details. 


HORMONIZING? 


The stress of hormonizing, us- 
ing either pellets or paste, 
may send birds into an off- 
feed slump. For a new way to 


Douglas Fir Plywood Ass'n. 


300—Life Cycle 

301-—36-Foot Clea a Pole Barn 

302—Farm Plan ‘Cata 

303—The Inside Scientific Story of Grade- 
Trademarked DFPA Tested Quality Fir 
Plywood 

304—Inside Story of Exterior Plywood 

305—Leisure-Time Homes of Fir Plywood 
2 Plans Book 

307—How to Buy Fir Pypeaet 

308—How to Finish Fir Plywood 

309—How to Work Fir Plywood 

310—Douglas Fir Plywood Data 

311—Fir Plywood for Preduct Design 

312—Fir Plywood Special Products 


reduce the off-feed problem as 
a result of stress, C.R.D., or 
any other cause, see the Merck 
advertisement in this issue for 


FLOXAID on pact 3 


Quality RUBBER BANDS 
TWINES and TWIST-EMS 


5.€. Fhicke co. 


40 N. Front St., Phila. 6, Pa. + MILLS: Hulmeville, Pa. 


Filon Plastics Corp. 


ng for Farm Build- 
ings w ailproof Filon 

314—How ¥ilon Fiberglass Greenhouses can 
Save You Money 

315—How You Can Build with Filon Guar- 
anteed Fiberglass Panels 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Sales, Inc. 


316—Farm Guide to Roofing and Siding 

317—Tips on Pole Buildings 

Instructions for Diamond- 
luminum Roofing and Siding 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


319—How to Make Your Windows Increase 
Profits 

320—How Windows Can Increase Profits 
from + and Shee 

321—How to Make Your 
Dairy Profits 

322—A Survey of Solar Poultry Houses 

323—Low Cost Farm Thermopane for Solar 
Farm Buildings 


Chart 
324—8% x 11 Farm _ Building Plans for 
Poultry House, Broiler House, Dairy 
carn. Calf Barn, Milk House, and Hog 
use 


Vindows Increase 


LENTICULAR 


SCREENS 


NEW "EDUCATOR" 
SCREEN — WITH 
LENTICULAR “‘UNI- 


GLOW"... screen 

surface in sizes 

lynch Asbestos Co. a _ | from 37” x 50” 
325—Lascolite Fiberglass Panels — Special 


through 
Use in Farm Buildings ugh 70” x 70”. 
326—Lascolite — Build- 


ers and Architect File 


on each Radiant “lenticular” 
screen — that concentrate and 
reflect light with maximum 
brilliance over a wider viewing 
area. 


Masonite Corp. 
327—Masonite Building Plan Book 


Rilco Laminated Products, Inc. 


328—Rileo Barns 

329—Cage Poultry House 
330—Straight Wall 

331—Type 50 and 55 Utility Rafters 


FOR LIGHTED ROOM PROJECTION 


Of vital importance to all users of audio- tests have definitely proven that this 
visual aids is this new and different surface is extremely effective for pro- 


jecting in undarkened or even lighted 
and development work by leading op- Tooms where no extreme or unusual 
tical engineers and physicists. Actual ambient light conditions prevail. 


Tests 
Special electronic testing A) uipment is used 
to check the efficiency of all reflective sur- 
faces by Radiant’s engineering staff. This 
equipment measures accurately light gain 
(brightness), percentage of fall-off, — 
of reflection, and other factors vital to 
projection results. The new Radiant “ “7 
ticular” surface has been subjected to these 
* exacting tests with the following findings: 


4 Radiant “lenticular” Screens showed a very high brightness gain with 
a minimum of fall-off at sides. 

2 Radiant “lenticular” Screens provide increased brightness to an area 
45° to each side of axis, thus offering a 90° good viewing area. 


Southern Pine Ass‘n. 
— to Build Pole Type Frame Build- 


333 Build Better with Dry Lumber 
334—Home Buyer’s Guide 


Stran-Steel Corp. 


335—Stran-Master Farm Catalog 

336—Stall Dairy Barns 

337—Loose Housing and Dairy Barns 
338—Colored Steel Farm Build idings 
339—Quonset for beers — Use 
340—Stiran-Steel Poult Houses 
Mi—Farm Service and 1 Repair Center 
342—Grain Quality Contro 


Book for Aera- 
tion Cooling 


343—Operation for Drying Shelled 
rn in Quonse' 
344—Principles of Natural- Air Drying of 
Grain in Storag 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
Agricultural Equipment Corp. 


7 Your Way to Greater Farm 

rofits 

346—LP-Gas_ Burners for Weed Control, 
Field Flaming, Flame Cultivation 


3B Radiant “lenticular” screen surface refiects colors with increased 
vividness and greater contrast. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE DETAILS 


RADIANT 


P.O. BOX 5640 


RADIANT MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Vept. BF-lls, r.u. Box 
Please rush me FREE sample swatch of new Radi- 
ant “Lenticular Unigiow Screen surface—and full 
details on this new type of projection screens. 


CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS ddres 
A subsidiary of The United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. City. a 
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Northland, Inc. Water Spreading Cyclone Mfg. Co. 
Badger ind, Inc More Food Fewer Acres 

347—-Barn Cleaner Book : One Equals Fou 382—-Modernized Poultry Equipment 

348—-Silo Unloader Book q Storage Curing of Baled Hay 

349-—-Bunk Feeder Book 36 4 Crop 

rotein Hay Dai vipment Co. 
Bridgeport Implement Works, Inc. the Range 383-——New 12-Page Dari-Kool Catalog 
364—-Hydraulie Controls 
350--Latest Folder 365—Land of Plenty Charts 


; 384—Comparison of Direct Expansion and 
Chert Ice Bank Milk Coolers 
Buckeye Incubator Co. How a Medera. Combine Werks 385—Check List for Selecting a Bulk Milk 
351—-How to Have @# Year Areund Grass 367—Money Crops Cooler 
Program 368——Contour Farming 
Strip Cropping Raises Yields 
New iL jfe for Your Land De Laval Separator Co. 
Sawdust Sam ene 
Bush Hog Manufacturing Co., Inc ok american Way of Life 386 The De 
352—Bush Hog Literature 387--Higher Profits Through Better Milk- 
Cultivator ing S. A.-585 
J. 1. Case Co. 376—The Miracle Century of Farming 
Corn Harvester 
353 Visual Aid Catalog iceltliae : i-Way Portable Elevator Erickson Products Co. 
354—-Level Farming on Sloping Fields 379—S Series Harrow P a 
455—Moldboard Plow Terraces 380—Seedmeter Grain Drill 388—Gill Spark Arrestor Catalog 
356—Build a Pond 381—120 Combine 


Laval Handbook of Milking 
0 


Farmer Feeder Co., Inc. 
389—Chore-Boy Milking Systems 


Judge your power unit by its 


LUGGING 


General Equipment Co. 


392—Application of General Portable Pow- 
er Auger to Drilling Post Holes 


Finco, Inc. 


ZONE OF TOP PERFORMANCE 


Hobart 3ros. Co. 
2100 393—The Farm Welder 


as 


H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co. 


Sprayer and Duster Catalog 
Poultry Equipment Catalog 
Livestock Equipment Catalog 
Barn Equipment Catalog 


HORSE POWER 


| James Mfg. Co. 
Model VR4D 56 hp ’ 398—Farm Ventilation 


= Parlors 

WISCONSIN 401 Cattle Feeders 
heavy duty ° ‘ower Choring Poultry ouses 
ENGINE power curve Lennox Industries, Inc. 
uw 403—-Farmers Manual of Crop Drying 

When the power load suddenly builds up and the engine speed 408 Lennox Grain and Hay Drying Fans 
slows down... how long will the engine hang on and carry the 
increased load without stalling? 
The answer lies in the HIGH TORQUE LUGGING FACTOR McCulloch Corp. 
which is an integral part of “Wisconsin” basic engineering. The 408—New Full Line Chain Saw Booklet 
point at which an engine will stall under suddenly increased loads 
is the High Point in the TORQUE CURVE. As a case in point, New Idea Farm Equipment Co. 
analyze the Wisconsin Model VR4D power Curves reproduced here. 409—Tried and New Ideas for Handling 


This engine develops its maximum (56 410—Tried and New Ideas for Handling 
rpm. at which point it registers a torque of 1600 inch-lbs. e Barnyard Manure 
engine into heavy going. The load builds up fast. The rpm. 411—Tried and New Ideas for Making Hay 
slows down to 2000, 1800, 1600 and 1400 rpm., reaching iis maxi- ; 
mum torque at the low speed of 1300 rpm. Radson Engineering Corp. 


412—Grain Moisture Testers, Farm Models 
In terms of power service to the user, this simply means that your ———— 


Wisconsin Engine is designed to provide dependable load-holding {13—-Grain Moisture Testers, Elevator Mo- 
power at low engine speeds. This, in turn, means fewer shutdowns, 414—Radson Farm Electric Arc Welder 
less wear and tear, more usable power and more versatile perform- 415—Transister Tachometer 


ance for your dollar investment. 
These are reasons why it pays to specify “Wisconsin Power” Ritchie Mfg. Co. 

for your equipment. For a briefing on the full line, write for of 
Engine Bulletin $-223. 


L. H. Schultz Mfg. Co. 


417—Spreadmaster Manure Spreader 


fal World's targest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air- pres! 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN co Soil Mover Co. 


419—Move More Dirt for Less Money 
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Wisconsin Motor Corp. 


420—The Preferred Power from Pole to 
Pole 
421—From S-223 — Aijir-Cooled Engine 
Models 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
422—Yeast and Yeast Products in Animal 


Feeding 

How Vitamin D2: is Measured 

What is Irradiated Dry Yeast? 
Feeding Fleischmann’s Irradiated Dry 
Yeast tor Milk Fever Prevention 

Can You Judge D Content of Rough- 
ages New Report Says, No. 
Vitamin D, Calcium and Phosphorus 
in the Nutrition of Dairy Cows e 
Levels of Vitamin D2. for Swine Feeds 


423 
424 
425 


Stone Mountain Grit Co. 


Proper Granite Grit Feeding for Poul- 
try 


FERTILIZER 


Allied Chemical Corp., Nitrogen Div. 


430—How to Apply Fertilizer in Irrigation 
Water 


American Potash Institute 


431—Hidden Hunger in Your Crops 
432—Fertilizer Placement 
-Potash Deficiency Symptoms 
Potash in Agriculture 3 
Sampling Soils for Chemical Tests 
Leaf Analysis Approach to Crop Nu- 
trition 
—Consider Plant Food Content of Your 
Crops 


Avco Distributing Corp., Ezee Flow Div. 
438—Fertilizer Fact Folder 


Reciprocity Effect In Films 

“Reciprocity” is one of those terms 
like “nuclear fission”. Many folks 
have heard of it, but few really un- 
derstand it. Reciprocity may be re- 
sponsible for the underexposure you 
get when you leave the shutter open 
for long exposures. 

What it means for ag leaders who 
use their cameras frequently to take 
pictures for teaching purposes is that 
on long exposures, the time may 
have to be even longer than the light 
meter indicates. In other words, the 
lens openings and shutter settings 
that your meter indicates in the mid- 
dle range may be correct. But that 
same meter will give you readings 
that must be adjusted if you plan to 
use an extremely long exposure. 

For exposures of 1/5 to 2 seconds, 
add 50 per cent to the time your 
meter indicates. For exposures from 
2 to 6 seconds, double the time your 
meter indicates. 


Nitragin Co., Inc. 
439——Inoculation Methods for Legume Seeds 


LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 


Allied Mills, Inc. 


440—Wayne’s Rocket Broiler Program— 24a 
441—Starting & Growing Pullets—: 
442—-Concentrate and Grain Mixtures for 
Feeding Layers 32 
443—Mash-Scratch Method of Feeding Poul- 
try — 40MS 
444—All-Mash Poultry Program 41AM 
445—-Free Choice Feeding of Layers 41FC 
446—Egg Profits with Cage Layers 43 
447—The Wayne Way of Feeding Turkeys 
448 Feeding Sheep 36 
449--Fitting Club Calves 37 


150-——Bio-Ruminutra and Beefmix A 55 
151-—-Makin’ Bacon 46 

152—-Res-Q Diet 47 

153-—Complete Wayne Calf Program - 48 
54—Wayne Calfnip 58 

= Feeding for More Milk Money — 50 


56-—Anti-biotics in Feeding Dairy Cows 
51 


157—-Wayne Feeds Research RF 
158—-Wayne Sweet Bulky 56 
159—Mink Feeding 59 
460—-Feeding Game Birds — 60 
i61—-Rabbit Raising the Wayne Way 376 


American Angus Ass'n. 
462 
463 
464 


History of Aberdeen-Angus 
Blacks Breed Better Beef 
Star of Your Future 


Charts 
Set of Six Color 


for 
Framing — 14” x 


Suitable 
‘ 


American Brahman Breeders Ass‘n. 
466 
467 
4168 


The American Brahman Handbook 
-American Brahman Cattle 
Registering and Transferring Brah- 
mans 

Charts 


469—Ideal Type American Brahman Bull 
470—-Ideal Type American Brahman Cow 


American Corriedale Ass‘n., Inc. 


{71—-Corriedales Can Convince You 
Breeders List 


American Hampshire Sheep Ass’n. 
{73—History and Standards with Manage- 
ment Practices 
Charts 


{74—Pictures of Champions 


(black and 
white) 


American Hereford Ass'n. 


475—Herefords Top Them All 
476—-The Future Cattleman 


American Jersey Cattle Club, The 


477—-Jersey Judging Made Easy 
{78—Jersey Breed Improvement Programs 


479—Some Helpful Hints on Registering 
Jerseys 
480—Jersey Youth Program 


481—All-Jersey Milk 


Ayrshire Breeders’ Ass‘n. 


482—Junior Folder — Leaders of ‘Tomorrow 


Charts 
483—Colored Poster 3 Cows and a Bull 


484—5 x 7 Colored Pictures of Typical Ayr- 
shire Cow and Bull 


H. Bevoy & Son, Mfg. 
485—Electric Made Capons #25 


Hampshire Swine Registry 


486—Certified Hampshire Hogs 
487—Queen of Swinedom 
488—Recording & PR Circular 
489—Hampshire Judging Guide 
490—Hampshire Code of Fair Practice 


Written Especially for 
| Farmer and Classroom Use 


New 16 page 
guide to 
Scientific Seed 
Treatment 


@ How does modern seed treat- 
ment work? Why is it so effective? 
What diseases will it control? How 
much extra profit can the farmers 
of your community expect to re- 
ceive if they treat their seed? 

This new 16 page bulletin was 

written to answer questions such 
as these. It is attractive in appear- 
ance, easy-to-read, and complete. 
Discusses wheat, oats, barley, cot- 
ton, flax, and other crops. 
Use the coupon below 
to obtain free copies of 
this informative bulle- 
je tin for your classroom 
or bulletin rack. 


PANOGEN COMPANY 
Department A, Ringwood, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send me ___ 
copies of your new instructional 
bulletin, “Modern Seed Treatment”, 
without cost. 

Name 
Title 
Address 


| Town 


| State 


ce 
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POULTRY and ANIMAL 
HEALTH PRODUCTS 


WHITSYN — Coccidiosis control 
products which utilize synergism 
for maximum effectiveness. 

AQUATRACIN — Completely solu- 

le purified antibiotic complex 
for poultry and swine. 

KEMITRACIN — Purified antibiotic 
complex for feeds. 

VERMAZINE — Drinking water 
wormer for poultry and swine. 
VERMEX TABLETS — Effective 
against all 3 poultry worms — 
Tapeworms (Davainea Proglot- 
tina and Raillietina Cesticillus), 
Large Round Worms and Cecal 
Worms. VERMEX POWDER is 
available for a flock treatment. 

HISTOCARB—Flock treatment for 
blackhead in chickens. 

CARB-O-SEP — Blackhead preven- 
tive for turkeys. 

CALF-TABS — (Neomycin-Baci- 
tracin Methylene Disalicylate 
Tablets) — Cortrol for bacterial 
calf scours, 

MASTIGUN — (Penicillin-Dihydro- 
streptomycin-Neomycin infusion 
ointment with sulfonamides, co- 
balt and papain)—Mastitis treat- 
ment in the “5 shot” syringe. 


DISINFECTANTS 
INSECTICIDES 


WHITPINE — Pine oil disinfectant, 
— and deodorant for 

atcheries, dairy farms, etc. 

HYDROL—Litter spray concentrate 
for poultry houses. 

SAN-O-FEC-25—(contains a qua- 
ternary ammonium compound)— 
General purpose disinfectant, 
deodorizer and sanitizer. 

BHC ROOST PAINT—Roost paint 
containing Benzene Hexachloride 
for delousing poultry, 

WHITOLINEUM—Red mite control 
and wood preservative. 

WHIT-SAN — Detergent- sanitizer 
for washing eggs. 


Whitmoyer products of scientific merit 
can be recommended and used with full 
comfidence at all times. Write today for 
prices and full information on the com- 
plete Whitmoyer line. Address Dept. 
BF-58. 


In Canada—Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ltd. 
Port Credit (Toronto Twp.), Ontario 


Charts 


491—All American Hampshire Poster 
492—Picture Judging Poster 
493—Hampshire Meat Hog Poster 
494—Ear Marking Chart 


National Suffolk Sheep Ass’‘n. 
495—Suffolks Stand Out 


National Yorkshire Registry, Inc. 


496—Current Issues of National Yorkshire 
Press — Monthly 


Nichols, Inc. 


497—Chirps (Bi-Monthl) magazine featuring 
management of broilers and broiler- 
type breeders) 


Northco Ventilating Co. 
498—Cage Laying, Your Key to Bigger Egg 


Profits 
499—Ventilation Handbook for Poultry 


Houses, Hog Houses, and Dairy Barns 
Charts 


500—Cage Layer Capacity Charts 
501—Farm Building Capacity Charts 


Western Condensing Co. 


502—Progressive Calf Management 
503—Balanced Poultry Conditioning 


A. R. Wood Mfg. Co. 


504—Here a Chick, There a Chick 
505—History of LP Gas Brooder 


IRRIGATION 


Carlon Products Corp. 


506—Carlon Plastic Irrigation 
Pipe Manual UG 


| Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., John Seon 
Div. 


507—Shur-Kane Sprinkler Irrigation Sys- 


tems 
508—Inside Facts About Low Cost Sprink- 
ler Irrigation 


Layne & Bowler Pump Co. 
509—Verti-Line Pumps for Irrigation Water 


Supply — Bulletin 200 
Ane Package Pump — Bulletin 


| Marlow Pumps 
511—Marlow Irrigation Pumps 


. Pierce Mfg. Co. 


512—Make Lend Pay O 
513—The Key to Better den Systems 


514—Spraying Equipment Catalog 
515—Hanson Brodjet Operator’s Manual 


| Spreying Systeme Ce. 


516—Catalog No. 30 Teejet Nozzles, Line 

and uction Strainers and _ Special 

| Nozzle Fittings for All Agricultural 
Spraying Applications 


TOOLS 
American Technical Society 


517—Tool Selection 
Farm Shop 


Guide for 


518—How to Use the Farm Level 
519—Bostrom-Brady Catalog 
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the Home 


Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co., The 
520—Construction Features of Woodwork. 
ers’ Vises 
521—New Full Line Columbian Catalog 


Charts 


522—Machinists’ Vise Care Chart 
523—Woodworkers’ Vise Maintenance Hints 
and Care Charts 


VISUAL AIDS 


Association Films, Inc. 


524—1958-59 Catalog of Selected 
Pictures 


Motion 


Colonial Film & Equipment Co. 


525—Catalug of Agricultural Filinstrips and 
Color Slides 


Projectograph Corp. 
526—“Coloraction” with Projectograph 


Rapid Film Technique, Inc. 
527-—-Facts on Film Care 


Venard Organization, The 
528—Catalog of Free Agricultural Films 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American income Life Insurance Co. 


529—Special Nickel-A-Day Sickiess & Ac- 
cident Protection Designed for Youth 
Activities 


American Trucking Ass‘n., Inc. 


530—The Farmer’s Stake in Motor Truck 
Transportation 

531—American Trucking Trends, 1958 

532—American Trucking — Economic Giant 

533—Trucks Serve Our Seaports 

534—Trucks Serve Our Stores 

535—The Subsidy Myth - 
Highway User Taxes 


The Facts About 


Arvey Corp. 
536-—Cel-O-Glass Sample Book 


Automatic Feeding Systems Co. 


537—Concrete Bunk Plans for 


Automate 
Cattle Feeding 


Bakelite Co. 


~ 4 Profits with Bakelite 
Os 
539—Bakelite Brand Silos MS-1181 
540—Plastic Silos Fill A Need 
541—Plastics for Silage 
How to Use Plastic Silage Covers 
543—Something New About Silage Losses 
544—Silo Cap That Really Works 
545—Packaging With Plastics J-880 
546—Film on the Farm J-977 
547—Plastic Mulch for Film J-1006 
Test Results on New Biack Polyethy- 
lene Film for Mulching 
549—The Black Wonder Mulch J-1010 
550—Effect of Paper and Polyethylene 
Mulches & Plastic Caps on Cantaloupe 
Yields & Earliness J-1064 
551—Polyethylene Mulch Laying by Ma. 
chine J-1053 
SS Mulch for Horticultural Crops 


553—Piastic Films Aid Control of Lettuce 
Diseases & Plastic Film Mulches May 
Help Tomato Production 

554—Prefabricated Ditch Liners and Plastic 
Shelters for New Lambs 


d-Con Co., Inc. 


555—Stop Rats Forever 
556—R-Day on the Farm 
557—How to Eliminate Rats 
558—How to Eliminate Mice 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc 


559—How to Choose and Use Flexible Plas- 
tic Pipe 
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FARM BUILDING NEEDS 
LOOK TO WEYERHAEUSER 4-SQUARE 


Design No. 1374 


@ Buildings are an important capital investment on every ecm PIG oe P : 
tools i . . ere is the answer to year-round hog production. Concrete 
— They are also valuable Is in helping to increase floor cids sanitation. Side walls can be opened for ventilation 
arm incomes. or closed for protection from weather. 


As capital investment, buildings should be economically 
constructed. As working tools, buildings should be designed 
to serve many uses. They must be planned to save chore 
time and increase production . . . while being versatile for 
use in a variety of operations. 


Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber fills the need for an 
economical building material that gives long life and low 
up-keep cost. Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Farm Building Plans 
assure practical, functional use . . . buildings designed to 
help increase farm income. 


Design No. 3213 
ARCHED ROOF UTILITY BUILDING 


Floor plans are availabie showing how this practical, versatile 


You will be interested in seeing your Weyerhaeuser 4- building can be used as a dairy born, machinery shed, 
Square Lumber Dealer and acquainting yourself with the cattle shelter, or poultry house. 
assortment of lumber items available. Ask him to show -— - A 
you his latest farm building plans. 


Basically Better Because... 
Trademarked Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber is: 


@PROPERLY SEASONED—scientific kiln-drying in- 
creases strength and dimensional stability. Kiln- 
dried lumber also finishes easily and holds nails 
securely. 

ECONOMICAL TO USE— because this lumber is cut 
to exact lengths with smooth, square ends. This 
saves labor, and reduces material waste. 


@ CORRECTLY GRADED AND IDENTIFIED—so that 
each piece meets the strength and other quality re- 
quirements of its grade. You know exactly what 
you are buying. 

@ AVAILABLE IN A BROAD LINE OF PRODUCTS— 
for all building needs. Your Weyerhaeuser 4-Square 
Lumber Dealer can supply you with the correct 
grades and species for every farm job, such as 
sheathing, framing, siding and finish. 


See your Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Lumber Dealer or 
write us for illustrated farm building books. State 
the type of buildings or equipment items in which you 
are interested—Hog, Cattle, Poultry, Sheep, Crop 
Storage, Machinery Sheds, or Modern Farm Homes. 


BOARDS AND BATTENS give a snug, economical exterior 
for many types of farm buildings. * 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES 
COMPANY 


2548 First National Bank Building + St, Paul 1, Minnesota 
~ 
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VERTICAL DROP SIDING pattern 116 is another practical, e 


DUROCS 


Franklie Plastics, inc. 


560—Franklin DUR-X Flexible Plastic Pipe 
and Pittings 
561—How to Choose and Use Flexible Plas- 


. The Practical 
Farmer’s Choice 

Pigs From Certified Meat Litters For 

Sale 

2 PIGS MORE PER LITTER than Na- 

tional Average 

Faster, More Economical Gains, Early 

Marketing 

Larger Hams & Loins . . . the high 

priced cuts 

Free Literature Available 
Write today for copy of our breed publication, 


DUROC NEWS, and for ged giving the 
complete information on DUK 


$300 In Cash ‘Peotone 


in the 1959 National Duroc Picture Judging Con- 
test. Write now for reprints and entry blanks 
which will be sent out in January. Open to every 
one and no charge of any kind 


Room 202, Duroc Bidg. Peoria, Illinois 


tic Pipe 


J. E. Fricke Co. 


dation) 


Insemikit Co., Inc. 
563-—Agricultural Supply Catalog 


J. C. Larson Co., Inc. 


564--Leathercraft, 
laneous Small Crafts Catalog 


Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


566—How to Hedge Commodities 


COLD WEATHER 
SLUMPS? 


Cold weather often ushers in 
an increase in respiratory dis- 
eases. A drop in feed consump- 


of an outbreak in disease. For 
a new way to stimulate appe- 
tites and minimize setbacks see 
the Merck advertisement in this 
issue for 


FLOXAID® on pace s 


t 
tion may be your first warning § 
i 
i 
i 


Musser Forests, Inc. 


567—Catalog 
568—Christmas Tree Growers Guide 


. E. Myers & Bros. Co., The 


569—Farm and Home Water Supply Mar- 


ual WSM-56 


Norwood Products Co. 
570—Baby Pig Nursery Pen Plans 


Orangeburg Mfg. Co., Inc 


571—Orangeburg SP Plastic Pipe 

572—Orangeburg Pipe and Fittings 

573—Tips on Installing Orangeburg 
and Fittings 


562—“Caw-Caw” Fuse Rope (rope-firecrack- 
er method for controlling biru depre- 


Metalcraft and Miseel- 


565--How to Buy and Sell Commodities 


Sinclair Refining Co. 


574—Sinclair Farm atid Hermie Book 
575—Better Living on the Farm 


D. B. Smith & Co. 
576—Indian Fire Pump Booklet 
577—Smith Insecticide Sprayer and Dusters 
578-—Smith No, 75 Indian Portable Drinking 
Water Tank 
United States Steel, National Tube Div. 
579-—-National Polyethylene Pipe #29 


Visking Co. 
580-——Better Silage at Lower Cost 


Warp Bros. 
581 Agricultural Uses & Specifications fer 


Warps Coverall Volye:hylene Sheeting 
Woodlot Seed Co. 


582-How to Laise 
Seed 


Trees and Shrubs from 


Colorado Advertising and Publicity Dept. 
583--Colorado Certified Seed Directory 


D. W. Onan & Sons, Inc. 


384 “Blue Book™ of 
Plants 


Electric Generating 
Reli-A-Trol Corp. 


385—Reliable Control of Water Sefable Ad- 
ditives to Drinking Water 


Strunk Power for Modern Living, Inc 


586—Product Booklet 
587- Service Manuals 


Fertilizers, Granular Chemicals & Seeds! 


GANDY GRANULAR 
CHEMICAL APPLICATOR 


ATTACHMENT FOR PLANTERS 
Fits all makes and models of 
corn planters, listers and row 
crop equipment. Puts insecti- 
cides above root zone for effec- 
tive soil insect control. Large 
capacity hoppers with micro- 
meter rate gauge for accurate 
application of from 8 oz. to 30 
Ibs. per acre. 


GANDY Hi-LO GRANULAR 

CHEMICAL APPLICATOR 

AND SEEDER 
Ideal for applying granular 
chemicals in control of corn 
borer, grasshoppers, fire ants, 
ete. . . . also for broadcast 
seeding and seeding between 
rows. 400 lbs. capacity hopper. 
Micrometer rate uge regulates 
application of from 1 to 100 
lbs. per acre in 12 ft. swath. 
Height adjustable from 430 
inches to 5 feet. 


GANDY SERIES 100 
SPREADER-SEEDER 
IN 8, 10 & 12 Ft. WIDTHS 


NEW GANDY 
SPREAD-N-FOLD 
SPREADER- 
SEEDER 


Covers a full 20 ft. swath 
in the field . gives far 
more accurate and uni 
form application than 
centrifugal type spread 
ers. Folds to 7 ft. 7 in 
in seconds, for easy, high- 
speed transport Covers 
150 acres a day . and 
more. Two hoppers hold 
over one ton of granular 
fertilizers. Micrometer 
rate gauges on both hop- 
pers. Use for broadcast, 
side dressing or banding 

also sowing grains 
and small seeds. Ideal for 
eustom application or 
rental unit 


GANDY HAND MODEL 
FOR MEASURING LAND SPREADER-SEEDER 

Sows all seeds from 2 Ibs. per One man using a GANDY Measuring Precision built for accurate application 
acre and up a spreads fer- Wheel can cover more land, faster, of all grass seeds, chemical and or 
tilizer from 35 to 4000 Ibs. per han two men using old fashioned ganic fertilizers, fertilizer mixtures 
cre. Micrometer rate gauge for methods—and do it more accurately and granular chemicals Micrometer 
° h lic: Automatic counter records in feet . . cam rate gauge, hinged shutter slide. 
accurate-to-t je-ounce applica- easy to reset. Tubular steel construc- windgard and removable hopper bot- 
tion. Removable Shur-feed ro- tien throughout, electrically welded. tom. 3, 4 & 5 ft. models with 1%, 2 
tor bar. Yetachable handle. or 3 bu. capacity hoppers 


GANDY COMPANY, INC. 118 Gandrud Road, Owatonna, Minn. 
, 1958 


Unmatched for acevracy and GANDY WHEEL 
even distribution in the field. 


| 
4 

| 

| 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


e Part 2 


AG CHEMICALS 


Allied Chemical Corp., General Chemical Div., 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Early Mite Control-Genite EM-923 
Genitox S-50 Spray Guide 

DDT Em-2 Emulsifiable Concentrate 
How to Control Soil Insects 

High Suspension Calcium Arsenate 
Sta-Fresh 

Urox Weed Killer 

HCA Weed Killers 


Chart 


General Chemical Weed 


Chart 


& Brush Control 


Chemagro Corp., 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


CO-RAL Livestock Insecticide 
DEF — Cotton Defoliant 
GUTHION for Fruit Insect Control 
SYSTOX — Systemic Insecticide 


DYRENE Fungicide for Potatoes and 
Tomatoes 
International Minerals and Chemical Corp., 


Advertising Dept., Old Orchard Rd., Skokie, 
ml. 


Four Things You Should Know About Phos- 
phorus 

Sulfate Bulletin 

Magnesium: For 


Crop 
ields 


Quality and Top 


Monsanto Chemical Co., Organic Chemicals 
Div., Farm Chemicals Dept., Lindbergh and 
Olive St. Rd., St. Lovis 24, Mo. 


Spray Randox When You Plant Corn, Beans, 
and Sorghum 

Reduce Weeding Costs, Get 
Yields with Randox 

Cut Hand. Weeding in Vegetables 

Where and How to Use Randox or Vegadex 
to Kill Grassy Weeds 

How to Build a Spray Rig on Your Planter 

Spray Away Weeds in Corn and Sorghum 

Bigger Grain Yields! Cleaner Harvests! 

Spray Away Brush with Monsanto 
245-T and 2,4,5-T 

Richer Grassland and Pastures When You 
Spray Away Weeds and Brush with Mon. 
santo Farm Chemicals 

Monsanto MCP Amine for Weed Control 


Bigger Onion 


24-D 


Pennsalt Chemicals Corp., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


How to Clean Your Milking Machine 
The Problem of Bacteria in Milk 
Why Fat Tests May Vary 

Mastitis Can be Controlled 
Managed Milking Pays More 

Fall Freshening Pays More 
Preventing Off-Flavors in Milk 
Getting the Jump on the Summer Slump 
Why We Cool Milk 

No Dirt is Paydirt for Dairymen 

A Real Cool Customer 


3 Penn Center, 


Tennessee Corp., 617-629 Grant Bidg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 


The Role of Rarer Chemical Elements as 
Nutrients to Plants, Animals and Man 

Zine Sulfate — A Vitalizing Element 

Nu-Z — Neutral Nutritional Zinc 

Nu-Iron — Neutral Iron — Containing Chel- 
ated Iron 


Manganese Products for Agriculture 
Es-Min-El — Essential Mineral Elements — 
A Trace Element Fertilizer Supplement 
Copper Fungicides Tri-Basic Copper Sul- 

fate, Cop-O-Zine 


United States Borax & Chemical Corp., Pacific 
Coast Borax Co. Div., 630 Shatto Place, 
los Angeles 5, Calif. 

Service Bulletin 13W Polybor-Chlorate 

15W Ureabor 

16W DB Granular 

IW-CB Concentrated Borascu 


United States Gypsum Co., 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

Farm Pond Clearance Bulletin 

Ben Franklin for High Sodium Irrigation 

Ben Franklin Agricultural Gypsum for 
Better Crops and Soils 

Gypsum Improves Wet Soils 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, P. O. 
Box 2217, 506 N. Walnut St., Madison, Wis. 

Rat and Mouse Control Guide and Fact Book 

Rat and Mouse Control Step by Step 

Win the War Against Rats and Mice 

Each Rat Costs You $20 

Mice in Buildings 


Charts 


Clean Grain Means More Money 
Get Rid of Robber Rat! 
I've Been “Warfarinized” 


ANIMAL HEALTH 

Anchor Serum Co. of Indiana, Inc., P. O. Box 
1177, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 

Veterinary Listing and Disease Control Guide 


Chart 


Disease Guide and Vaccinating Chart 


Colorado Serum Co., 4950 York St., Denver 16, 
Colo. 


Animal Health Booklet on Anthrax, Brucel- 
losis, Erysipelas, Hog Cholera, Lepto- 


spirosis, and Shipping Fever 


an 
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PLEASE NOTE! 


To receive copies of the book- 
lets and charts listed on the fol- 
lowing pages, you must write di- 
rectly to the individual compan- 
ies. Their complete name and 
mailing address precedes the 
listing of their charts, booklets, 
and other material. 

These companies will be glad 
to send you material as listed in 
this directory without charge. In 
other words, it is free for the 
asking! 


H. W. Naylor Co., Inc., Morris, N. Y. 


Dr. Naylor Dependable Veterinary Products 


Wyeth Laboratories, Box 8299, Philadelphia 1, 
Pa. 


Prevention and Control of Infectious Mastitis 
in Cows & Milk Goats 2444 

Proved Facts on Newcastle Disease 2512 

Shipping Fever Bulletin 2785 

Fattening Cockrels, Roosters, 
Hens 2437 

Mastitis Folder 2409 

Free Your Dog from Ticks, Fleas, and Lice 
2436 


Pullets, and 


Charts 


Diseases of Mink 3313 
Diseases of Cattle 3439 


CROPS 


Burrows Equipment Co., 1316 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 


Charts 
Grain Grading Chart 
Chart on Computing the 
Moisture Corn 


Value of High 


DeKalb Agricultural Ass‘n, Inc., 319 N. Fifth 
St., DeKalb, Ill. 


Acres of Gold 

Acres of Chix 

Hybrid Sorghum 

The Story of DeKalb Chix 

There is Money in Cage Operations 

The Story of DeKalb 

Cultural Suggestions for 
Grain Sorghum 

Corn Cultivation 

How Thick Should I Plant 

How Deep Should Corn be Planted 

Don’t Judge a Kernel by Its looks 


Chart 
Hybrid Seed Corn and How It is Made 


DeKal» Hybrid 


Panogen Co., Div. of Morton Chemical Co., 
Ringwood, 


The Benefits of Modern Seed Treatment 


1958—67 
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MAINE CERTIFIED 
Ist Choice for 


SEED POTATOES 


Maine is the nation’s “Shopping Cen- 
ter” for better Seed Potatoes — 25 
varieties sized and graded to meet your 
needs. 


GRADES AVAILABLE 
Regular—1%-3'4—Blue Tag 
2. Tag 
3. Maine Size B—1'2-2—Green 
Tag 
4. Maine Small Size—1%2-2%— 
White Tag 


Other sizes within limits of No. 1 are 
available if desired. 


For List of Growers Write 
Paul J. Eastman, Chief 


Division of Plant Industry 
Maine Department of Agriculture 
State House 
Augusta, Maine 


More Profits with 
Market Topping 
HAMPSHIRES 


More and more hog growers are de- 
mandin to get thet extra 


v Cheaper Gains 


of farmer preference. Hampshires consist. 
ently weigh better, grade better and cut better 
estimated. You can buy Hampshire strains 
that are Certified os superior, productive meat 
. Write for literature about this leading breed 

its Certthed Meat Hog Program. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE REGISTRY 
1111 MAIN PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


FREE 


Plan to 
Make 


MONEY 


For Your Group 


It’s easy and fun to make the extra cash 
your group needs for special projects, trips 


and other group activities the Peggy Ann 
way. Groups all across the country are mak- 
ing hundreds of dollars with our new high 
— plan selling delicious, Kitchen-Fresh 

eggy Ann candies among friends, neighbors 
and relatives. 


FREE Write today fi 


on our NO- RISK NO- NO- INVESTMENT pl 


Fine Candies Since 1932 


Department 3581! 
620 Second Ave. 
Des Moines, towa 


Veterinary serums and bio’ 


logicols 

Dependable Protection 

COLORADO brand Serum and Biologi- 

cals have a trouble-free record for over 

@ quarter century in controlling live- 

stock diseases. Produced under Govern- 

ment supervision. 

SEND Nation-wide distribution. 

= Local dealers. 

mete | COLORADO SERUM CO. 
CAaTALOS 1 4950 York St., Denver 16, Colo. 
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Panogen Co. (Cont'd) 


Chort 
Plant Disease Poster 


Pfister Associated Growers, Inc., 
Aurora, Ill. 

58-59 Co Guide 

What's the Best Seed Corn for You? 


Chart 
Pocket Memo Booklet 


Box 470, 


Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Co., 
Des Moines 9, Ia. 


The Corn Plant of Today 

he Sacred Plume 

orn Before Columbus 

rom Seed Field to Seed Bag 
Science in the Corn Rows 


1206 Mulberry 


FARM BUILDINGS 


Aluminum Co. of America, 1501 Alcoa Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

n for Alcoa Alum- 
inum Farm Roofing and Siding 

Pipe Lines to Profit with Alcoa Aluminum 

Farm Roofing Manual 

Performance of Aluminum Farm Roofing 

Pole Barn Step Plans 


Celotex Corp., 120 S. LaSalle, Chicago 3, til. 
Better Farm Buildings with Celotex Building 
Products 


Koppers Co., Inc., 750 Koppers Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 
Easy Steps in Building Pole-Type Buildings 


Republic Steel Corp., Agricultural Extension 
Bureau 


How to Erect Farm Fence WD 274R 
Practical Farm and Home Helps WD 299R 
ion AY Select and Apply Steel Roofing ADV. 


Reynolds Metals Co., West Broad St., Richmond, 
18, Va. 


Farm Buildings 
Aluminum Farm Roofing 


Ruberoid Co., 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 
How to Give Your Barns Sturdy Sidewalls 


Farm Building Plans Produced by Better 
Farm Building Association 


United States Gypsum Co., 300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


The Business of Farming 
Farm Building Plans 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Ass‘n, 1410 S$. W. 
Morrison St., Portland 5, Ore. 


Planning a Farm Hom 

How to Build Farm 
Longer 

Deugion Fir Silos 

Instructions for re-Cutting and Erecting 
Utility Farm Buildings 


“Buildings that Last 


Weyerhauser Sales Co., First National Bank 
Bidg., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Farm and Home Accessories 
Poultry Buildings and Equipment 
Cattle Buildings and Equipment 
Crop Storage Buildings 
achine Sheds and Equipment 
og Buildings and Equipment 
1 Utility and Equipment 
russes for Farm Buildings 


Wonder Building Corp. of America, 30 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Profitable 


1958 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Farm Equipment 
waukee 1, Wis. 


New D Series Tractors 
Tillage Implements 
All-Crop Drills, Tractor-Mounted 
All-Crop Drills, Larger, Wheel-Type 
All-Crop cee Pull- Type and Self- 
Propelled 
Gleaner. Baldwin Combines 
Gleaner-Baldwin Rice Special Combine 
Corn Head Attachment for Combines 
Story of Better Haymaking 
Roto-Baler 
Rake and Tedder 
“No Pitman” Mower 
Forage Harvester 
Corn Pickers 
orn 
Portable Revators 
Farm ders 
Cotton yo 


Div., 


Babson Bros. Co., 2843 West 19th St., Chicago 
23, il. 


Dairy Album 

Rules for Money Making Milking 

Harvesting Your Milk Crop 

Machine Milking Efficiency 

If You are Thinking About a Pipe Line 
Milker 

Electrobrain 

Dairy Scale 

Mastitis 

What About Your Vacuum 

Dairy Pipe Line Cleaning Progra 

You Can Sell More Milk Without Milking 
Even One More Cow 

To Milk More Cows Faster With Less | 

A Good Way to Get Youngsters to Drin 
More Milk 

Why Milk is Safe for Babies 

One Keep Clean is Better Than ™ Make 
Cleans 

Gates Homestead Farms 

Want to Do Something About Mastitis? 


Chart 
How to Milk Most Rapidly by Machine 


Manufacturing Co., P. O. Box 67. 


Be-Ge 
Gilroy, Calif. 


Be-Ge 0019-A 

Hydraulic Power Control-Front 500-1 
Hydraulic Power Control-Rear and Side 500 
Be-Ge Scraper Plane 0017-A 

The Leveling Giant 0016-E 

a Scraper for Crawler Tractors 


Be-Ge Rotohaul 0018-A 
Built Speedhaul 0021-8 
| Duty Tool Bar and Farm Doger TBD- 


Bene Agricultural Land Levelers 0016-D 
Self-Reversing Disc Plow 526 
Be-Ge Speedhaul 0021-C 


oe Engineering Corp., 4th Ave. at 4th St., 
, Cedar Rapids, fa. 


air Manual — Equipment and Its Use 
igh Clearance Self-Propelled Sprayers, Top- 
pers, Granular Applicators 
Automatically Controlled Hog House Heaters 
ers for Tractors and Land Rollers 


Charts 
Sprayers — Boom, Jet, and Hand Gun Types 
High Clearance Seif- Propelled Sprayers, Top- 
pers, Granular Applicators 
Insect Control Charts 
wr Attachment for Wheeled Tandem 
scs 


Clay Equipment Corp., Cedar Falls, ta 


Clay Barn Cleaner Catalog 

Clay All Purpose Crop Drier Catalog 

Clay Milking Parlor Catalog 

7 Mechanical Feeder-Silo Unloader Cata- 
og 


Danuser Machine Co., 500 East 3rd St., Fulton, 
Mo. 


Guide for Better Fencing 


Deere & Co., Educational Div., Moline, il. 


Combining, Drying, and Storing of Corn 
Fertilizer for Higher Yields 

How to Fight Corn Borers 

Hungry Soil 

Soil Conservation 

Modern Picker-Sheller System 
Mechanien! Pasturing 


4 
Aye 
ae 
— 
= 
red meat per head, and higher 
up in one package maximum of 
icocy, motherly instinct, rapid growth, 
led Carcass quality insuring efficient, profitable, 
and satistying pork production Count the Hamp. SPECIAL 
ites, ate shire belts on the forms ocross the cornbelt for | Send $2.00 for one 
Hampshire Herds 
man, breed maga- 
tine. Keep intorm- 
ed on meat hog 
| tion, and improve- 
| 
4 COTORAD 
gh 
| 
2% 
— 


Eversman Mfg. Co., Fifth St. & Curtis, Denver, 


_ Smoothing to Improve Surface Drain- 


Leveling for Irrigation 


Moisture Management — The Key to Better 
Farming 


Gehl Bros. Mfg. Co., West Bend, Wis. 


Streamlined Methods of Handling and Feed- 
ing Forage Crops 
Automation A Gehl PTO Forage 


Cutting, Shredding and Loading with a Gehl 
Shred-All Cutter 
The Kind of Blower You’d Design for Your- 


se 

Two Mills in One With a Gehl Hammermill 

— Most Complete Forage Handling 
Line 


Gulf Oil Corp., 1039 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, 


Gulf Farm Tractor 


Habco Mfg. Co., Box 464, Columbus, Nebr. 


A Drying Manual 
Hay Is What You Make It 
Irrigation Design Manual 


H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, Ill. 
— ~~ Reels for Combines and Wind- 


Wire. ‘Winders for Unrolling or Rolling Up 
Plain or Barbed Wire 


international Harvester Co., Educational Serv- 
ices, 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Your Farm Equipment CR-399-A 

with Moldboard Plows CR- 

More Productive Gardening CR-323-A 

The Why and Wherefore of the Diesel En- 
gine A-386-NN 

Historical Facts About re | International 
Harvester Vehicles CR-554 

McCormick Reaper Centennial 
terial CR-455-D 

The Story of Twine in Agriculture CR-214-A 

Tractor Farming Magazine 

Farm Tractors CR-1331-H 

Trailing Moldboard Plows CR-1033-G 

Fast Hitch Plows CR-1069-H 

Tillage Machines CR-107-H 

Corn Planters CR-1198-H 

Combination Corn and Cotton Planters CK- 
1083-H 

Hay Machines CR-1080-H 

Combines CR-1024-H 

Corn Pickers CR-1131-H 

Hitch with Traction Control 

-G 

City Jobs and Country Living CR-1318-G 

Complete Line of Crawler Tractors 
Power Units CR-621-H 

Blueprint for — The 
Watershed Program C 


Source Ma- 


Lilliston Implement Co., P. O. Box 871, Albany, 
Ga. 


How Prepare Winadrows for Peanut Har- 


Marvel-Schebler Products Div., Borg-Warner 
Corp., P. O. Box 863, Decatur, Ill. 


L.P.G, Motor Fuel and You MS-338 
Gasoline Tractor Carburetor Service Manual 


More Farm Horse Power FE-596 


Chart 
30” x 40” Gasoline Carburetor Wall Chart 


Massey-Ferguson, Inc., Racine, Wis. 


Product Literature on Tractors, Combines, 
Balers, Etc 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Fourth Ave., So., Minneapolis 8, Minn. 


Grain Aeration Controller Flyer 76-4282 


2753 


SAFE BAITS 


less to humans and pets. 


ARE BEST RAT CONTROLS 


Old-style rat baits used deadly poisons that 
endangered children and livestock. Rats soon 
became bait-shy. Modern baits based on 
WARFARIN cause death by internal bleeding. 
Because rats never suspect, WARFARIN baits 
can be used repeatedly and for prolonged 
periods. In concentrations used they are harm- 


Buy Baits Containing 


RAT'S TEETH 
GROW 5 INCHES 
A YEAR! 


They gnaw almost anything .. . 
wood, brick, concrete . . . just to 
wear their incisors down. They 
easily get at food in bags, car- 
tons and wooden cases. 


%, 


FILMSTRIP_ 
. CATALOG 

— 
EDUCATIONAL 
 FILMSTRIPS 
HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS 


FREE TO Co-Agents — Vo-Ag iIn- 
structors & 
Fieldmen 

So that you may 

be better ac 

quainted with 
the MERITS of 
our Accuracy 


Attested—The KO-EX-7 Brom Thymol 
Mastitis Detector with the green 
spots, which tell the Degree or Sever- 
ity of the infection, we will gladly 
mail you a box FREE. Write today. 
BEST BY TEST — SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Sterling Research Corp. 


Dairy Div. B. F., Sidway Bidg., Buffale 3, N. Y. 


| 


| 


NORTH DAKOTA 


SEED 


POTATOES 


STATE SEED DEPARTMENT, 


Make This Your Best Selling Season 
With These Dependable 


“DOLLAR 


College Station 


You'll win new friends selling 
North Dakota certified seed pota- 
toes. Known throughout the nation 
for their vigor and dependable per- 
formance, growers gladly pay the 
price to get them — — — and this 
year they're better than ever. 


Buy ‘Em Now! 


CAR LOTS OR TRUCK LOTS 


CONTACT YOUR DEALER 
JOBBER OR SHIPPER 


Fargo, N. D. 
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‘RAIN BIRD, 
of course! 


There are handsome dividends to be 
earned in providing your own weather 
for crops and pasture... there’s no 
better way to do this than with Rain 
Bird Sprinklers. Get water where you 
want it, when you want it! 
Single installations have more than 
doubled—even tripled—yields and 
insured stability of crop income. 
WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION 


NATIONAL RAIN BIRD SALES 
& ENGINEERING CORP. 


Azusa, California 


RAINY SPRINKLER SALES 


609 West Loke Street, Peoria, Illinois 


§$TOP PICKING 
IMMEDIATELY & SAFELY 
With Lyon 


Stops losses due to Cannibal- 

ism, Egg Eating, Fighting & 

Barebacks. tmproves bird 

cuality, finish & feed conver- 

sion. For the best in cannibalism control, take advantage 

of the permanency & cauterization supplied by a Super 

Debeaker.* Only $32.25 Delivered. Cuts and cauterizes in 

. Satisfaction Guaranteed. *R-g. U.S. Pat. 

. Ask for FREE CATALOG #570 of Electric Poultry 
Supplies. 


LYON RURAL ELECTRIC CO. 


Dept. San Diego 12, Calif. 


FREE CATTLE BOOK 
for boys and girls 


32-pages of information on how to 
select, feed, fit, show calves and 
manage beef steer & heifer projects 


Brand-new, 2-color 
booklet with lots of 
pictures prepared by 
leaders in the beef 
cattle industry shows 
you how to win suc- 
cess with your beef 
projects regarc'ess 
of breed. 


CLUB LEADERS AND VO. AG. TEACHERS 


Write for several copies to use for instruc- 
tion or as a guide for your club members, 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOK 


Glue coupon to postcard or write 
for colorful 32-page cattle booklet. 


State. 


Mell: American Angus Ass'n, St. Joseph, Me. 


Increased Milk Production by 


| Electric Beak Cauterization — 


Grain-Watcher Flyer 76-3966 

Windowless Poultry House Brochure 76-3308 
“A” Model Farm-O-Stat Sheet 76-3177 

“B” Model Farm-O-Stat Sheet 76-3211 
Ambi-Stat Brochure 76-2679 


National Cooperatives, inc. First Ave. at 
College, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Modern Ma- 


Milking 


chine Milking AP-120 
Planning Kit, Sanitary 
Systems 627 


Pipeline 


| What is National Cooperatives AD-507-57 


New Holland Mzchine Co., New Holland, Pa. 


Better Stands of Grass 

Corn Silage 

Making Mere Meat and Milk with Corn Silage 
The Great Barnyard Puzzle 

Crushing, the Perfect Bale 


Old Scratch, Inc., P. O. Box 5297, Amarillo, 
Tex. 


| Old Seratch Cow Seratcher 


Ranger Equipment Co., Delphi, Ind. 

Introduction to 60 Professional Hog Systems 

Story of Turning Water into Dollars 

Why Push Button Pork Ranger Research 
Chart 


Hog Program Planning Chart 60 Systems 


Pennsylvania Refining Co., Gumout Div., Cleve- 
land 4, O. 


Know Your Carburetor 


Chart 
Carburetor Wall Chart 


| Rite-Way D.F.E. Corp., 125 Main St., Springfield, 


Mass. 
Guide to Pipeline Milking 


Sherman Products, Inc., 3200 West 14 Mile Rd., 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


| Sherman-Gill Seeders 


At Last! A Scraper to Fit Your Needs! 
Sherman-Gill Soil Working Tool 
Sherman Dual Duty Cover-Jointer 


| Sunbeam Corp., 5690 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 
50, tl. 
Electric Dehorning Demonstration 


| Tagging Ewes Before Lambing 
| Dairy Cow Clipping Demonstration 


Chart 
Self Teaching Sheep Shearing Chart 


V-Belt Clutch Co., 418 N. Western Ave., Los 
Aageles 4, Calif. 


V-Belt Clutches for Gas Engines and Farm 
Machinery (Manual or Lever-Action Type) 


Vermeer Mfg. Co., Pella, ta. 


The “Original” Vermeer Pow-K-Sprinkler 
Hay Krusher Krimpers 


Winpower Mfg. Co., Newion, Ia. 


Mulch Farming Through High Speed Rotary 
Cultivation 


| Plowing-Discing, Harrowing-Leveling in One 


Operation 


| Hauling Heavier Pay Loads 


Reducing Fencing Costs 


_ FARM ELECTRIFICATION 


| Lyon Rural Electric Co., 2075 Moore St., San 


Diego 12, Calif. 
Debeaking 


Charts 


for Constructing Outdoor Electric 
Br ers 
Plans for Constructing Indoor Electric 


Brooders 
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Plans for Constructing Electric Glass Incu- 
bator 

Plamws for Small Electric Kits for Assembly 
by 4-H, FFA and Other Youth Groups 


Paragon Electric Co, 1658 Twelfth St., Two 
Rivers, Wis. 

How to Save Time, Work,.and Money on the 
Farm 

Neat Tricks with Paragon Timers 


FEEDS 


American Dehydrators Ass'n, 
Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


How to Feed Dehydrated Alfalfa 
Alfalfa Feeding Forum 

Power Packed Dehy Pellets 
Dehy for Swine 


430 Board of 


Nutrena Mills, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. 

The Nutrena Pigloo System Operations Man 
ual 

The Nutrena Calfloo System and Dairy Pre- 
scription Feedin 

The Nutrena Rabbit Handbook 

Prescription Feeding for Cattle Profits 


IRRIGATION 
W. R. Ames Co., 1001 Dempsey Ave., Milpitas, 
Calif. 


Buying Profitable 
Your Farm 


Sprinkler Irrigation for 


Fairbank, Morse, and Co., 690 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, lil. 
How to Plan an Ideal Water System 


Goulds Pumps, Inc., Fall St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Because You Depend on Water .. .« 


Hale Fire Pump Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 


Torrent Self-Priming Portable Pumps 

Hale Power Take Off Pump 

FZP Self-Priming Portable Pump 

Hale Type Pir Irrigation Pumping Unit 
Hale Type CFIR Irrigation Pumping CUunits 
Friction Loss Tables 


1300 Bethel 


Inc., 


Irrigation Equipment Co., 
Drive, Eugene, Ore. 


How to Get Your Money’s Worth 

Ready to Irrigate? 

Why Thousands of Users Recommend Allume 

Reduce Work, Irrigate on Wheels 

Speed-Roll Makes Sprinkler Irrigation Much 
Easier 


R. M. Wade & Co., 1919 N. W. Thurman, Port- 
land 9, Ore. 


Wade’Rain Completely Lllustrated Folder of 
Hand- and Power-Moved Systems 

“Farm Facts” Irrigation Planning Form 

Wade’Rain Hydrant Valve 

Wade’Rain Giant Sprinkler 

Wade’Rain Flow Line, Plain and Gated Pipe 
for Surface Irrigation 

Special Power-Roll Leaflet 
Basic Changes 

Diaphragm Priming 
Pumps 

Suction Strainers and Foot Valves 


Announcing New 


Pump for Centrifugal 


LIVESTOCK & POULTRY 

American Berkshire Ass'n, 601 W. Monroe St., 
Dept. B, Springfield, Ill. 

Berkshire Hogs 


American Guernsey Cattle Club, 70 Main St., 
Peterborough, N. H. 


Dairying for Profit 
Judging Aids 


American Shorthorn Ass’n, Live Stock Exchange 
Bidg., Omaha 7, Nebr. 


Start Young — Learn to Judge 


— 
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Holstein-Friesian Ass'n of America, Post Office 
Box 808, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Big Cow — Big Profit 

Registered Holstein Handbook 

Holstein-Friesian Judging Manual 

Growing Up with Registered Holsteins 

HIR — Patterned for Progress 

Classification — Yardstick of Type 


Charts 
Pictorial Judging Classes 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, Div. of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., 745 Fifth Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 


More Profitable Livestock Finishing 


United Duroc Swine Registry, Duroc 
Peoria, Ill. 


Bidg., 


1958 National Duroc Picture Judging Contest 
and Reasons 

Farmers’ Favorite 

Meat-Type Certification Program 

Production Registry Program 

Four Good Reasons 


Duroc — the Big Plus 
Charts 
Ideal Type Duroc Boar — Points in Selecting 


Hy-Line Poultry Farms, 1206 Mulberry St., Des 
Moines 9, Ia. 

Hy-Line Catalog 

The Hy-Line Breeding Story 

Fresh Approach to Laying House Profits 


Egg Layers — From Jungle Fow! to Hy-Line 
Blood Typing 


SPRAYERS 


Besler Corp., 4053 Harlan St., Oakland 8, Calif. 


Facts You Should Know About 
Spraying of Row Crops 


Air Carrier 


Carbola Chemical Co., Natural Bridge, N. Y. 


Sprayer Rental Plan (81 per Day) 
Sprayer Kental Plan (83.50 per Day) 


Hahn, Inc., 1825 W. Franklin St., Evansville, 
Ind. 


Hi-Boy High Clearance Folder 
Proper Chemical Application, 


Row Crop 
Spraying 


Chart 
Application Chart 


National Spraver & Duster Ass‘n, 330 S. Wells 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Sprayer and Duster Manu:! 


TEACHING AIDS 
Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Blueprint for Tomorrow & Teacher’s Guide 
Teaching Aids 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Educational Book Div., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J. 


1959 Agriculture Texts 


National Agricultural Supply Co., Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis. 


Full Line of Visual and Teaching Aids for 
Agricultural Teaching 


Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


Educational Catalog 


Swift & Co., Agricultural Research Dept., Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 

Kosher Meat Customs and Jewish Holidays 

When Handling Livestock — Easy Does It 

Research Makes Markets 

Profits in the Meat Packing Busin-ss 


TOOLS 


Boice-Crane Co., 1005 Central, Toledo 6, O. 


4 


A MULTI-PURPOSE FEEDER FOR YO-OG is a significant addition to the now popular 
teaching unit in farm structures just announced by the American Zinc Institute, Inc. This 
Multi-Purpose Feeder is an excellent device to help the student learn by experience the 
use of proper fasteners, the need for bracing, the purposes of a foundation, good roof 
design and the other important building principles and techniques. The plan for the 
Multi-Purpose Feeder includes detail drawings, bill of materials, and a complete set of 
erection instructions. It is available to teachers of vocational agriculture who have at- 
tended a Workshop in Farm Structures. Teachers who have not attended such a course 
should contact their supervisor about one, or write the American Zinc Institute, Inc., 


324 Ferry St., Lafayette, Ind., for details. 


from plowing to harvest time 


SPRAYING SYSTEM! 


SOIL FUMIGANTS 
TeeJet Flow Regulators 
for depth application 
and surface streaming. 


oomJet Spray 

Nozzles... for 

broadcast 

application. 
WEED CONTROL 
TeeJe‘ flat spray 
Nozzles, for uniform 
controlied 
coverage. 


INSECT 
CONTROL 

TeeJet Spray Nozzies with 
ConeJet or Disc Type tips. 

Choice of over 400 interchangeable 
orifice tips for every farm need. For 
information, write for Catalog 30. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 
3294 RANDOLPH ST. * BELLWOOD, ILL. 
A PROVED AND DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


ALIVE 


Arch Lightbody is one of 800, - 
000 Americans cured of can- 
cer because they went to their 
doctors in time. They learned 
that many cancers are curable 
if detected early and treated 
promptly. That's why an 
annual health checkup 

is your best cancer 
insurance. 


American Cancer Society %° 
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FOR SALE 


SOUTHERN PINE 
SEED 


eSlash —eLobiolly 
elongleaf eShortleaf 


In Wholesale Quantities 
For Direct Seeding 


Treated with Bird and Rodent 
Repellant on Request 


SOUTHERN SEED CO. 
Baldwin, Ga. 


YEARS OF RUGGED DUTY, 
LONG WEAR, PRECISION, 


BARN CLEANER 
SILO UNLOADER 
& BUNK FEEDER 


The Badger Barn Cleaner is designed to 
do the job you expect of a Barn Cleaner. 
Just snap a switch and watch Buddy 
Badger go to work. You can say good- 
bye to those hours of back-breaking 
drudgery. 

Just snap a@ switch and the BADGER SILO 
UNLOADER delivers your silage to you. 
it handles any type silage in any kind 
of weather, and is Farm-engineered to 
give you years of trouble free service. 


The BADGER BUNK FEEDER will distribute 
your feed, quickly and evenly, and only 
in the quantities you desire. You'll get 
fluffy, palatable silage every time .. . all 
with the snap of a switch. This combina- 
tion will cut your feeding time to mere 
minutes. 


Dealerships still open in some territories. 
Write for full particulars. 


Do It Yourself and Save Money 
Catalog of Power Tools 1or me Vo-Ag Shop 


Rockwell Mfg. Co., Walker-Turner Div., 400 N. 
Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Folder on Proper Lathe Operation 


Charts 


Set of 10 charts on Safe Machine Too! Oper- 
ation 


Rockwell Mfg. Co., Delta Power Tool Div., 400 
N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


School Shops for Today and Tomorrow (22 
plans for all types of school shops) 


VISUAL AIDS 

Polaroid Corp., Industrial Sales Dept., Cam- 
bridge 39, Mass. 

Slides-On-The-Spot 


United World Films, inc., 
New York 29, N. Y. 


U. S. Government Films for Agriculture 
Free Sponsored Films 


1445 Park Ave., 


Victor Animatograph Corp., Plainville, Conn. 

A Treasure Chest of Audio-Visual Ideas a 

10 Points to Check in Selecting 16 
Sound Projectors 2431 

Victor Soundview 2458 

What You Should Know About the $500,- 
000,000 Stockpile of Teaching Films to 
Help America Win the Educational Race 


Charts 


Threading Chart 2309-1, Wall-Size, Color- 


Threading Chart, 2333R 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American Seed Co., Agricultural Leader Dept., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Free Packet of Flower Seeds plus C lete 


“The Soil Conservation Service man warned 
us this was a field that would erode.” 


A Tale of Two Teachers 

Home Economics Education for 
School Youth and Adults 

Family Focus in Home Economics Teaching; 
Examples in Different Areas 


Out-or- 


Ariens Co., Brillion, Wis. 


How to Use America’s Handiest Tool for Ali- 
Season Garden, Lawn, and Yard Care 


Association of American Railroads, Public Re- 


lations Dept., Transportation Bidg., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Quiz on Railroads and Railroading 

American Railroads — Their Growth and 
Development 

Wheels of Progress 

Special Agent 


on a Money-Raising Plan ‘Sell- 
ing Vegetables and Flower Seeds Through 
School Groups 


American Sisalkraft Corp., 55 Starkey Ave., 
Attleboro, Mass. 


How to Protect Hay Stored Outside 

Here’s How to Build Your Own Sisalkraft 
Temporary Silos 

tow to Protect Crops and Equipment on the 
arm 


American Vocational Ass’n, 1010 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
You and Resea 


rch 
— Administrator and Vocational Educa- 
on 


Please send the following literature 
Barn Cleaners [) Silo Unloaders () 
Bunk Feeders [) Student 


Address 


State 


BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 
BOX 31, DEPT.M KAUKAUNA, WIS. 
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REPRINTS 

What is the Schain Test for 
Butterfat? Did you know that 
butterfat can be determined by 
this simple test without any spe- 
cial complicated or acid-proof 
equipment? The answers on 
Schain Test are carried in an ed- 
ucational insert included in the 
June 1958 issue of Better Farm- 
in Methods. Ag leaders are in- 
vited to send for free copies of 
this four-page insert. Direct re- 
quests to: Merck & Co., Inc., Dis- 
tributive Products Dept., Rahway, 
N. J. 


Co., P. O. Box 658, Galveston, Tex 
“Burdizzo” for Bloodless Castration 


Burke & James, iInc., 321 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Lantern Slide Mats 
Phono-Trix Tape Recorder 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Farm Ponds — Why, Where, and How two 
Build Them 33092 

The Three R’s of Range Improvement 32998 

Machine Time and Cost Record Book 33215 


Crown Dairy Supply Co., 324 W. College Ave., 
Waukesha, Wis. 


How to Get the Most Service from Your 
Milking Machine Rubber 


Eastman Chemical Products, 
Tenn. 


What You Should Know About Flexible Pipe 
Made of Tenite Polyethylene 


Inc., Kingsport, 


Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Kodak Porta Lenses No. B-10 
Kodak Books & Guides No. A1-642 (L-8) 


Industrial Instruments, Inc., 89 Commerce Road, 
Cedar Grove, N. J. 


Bests for Salinity and Sodium Status of Soil 
and of Irrigation Water 

Soil Testing for Greenhouse Crops 

Conductivity uipment for Soil Testinx 

Improved Soil Moisture Meter 

Instruction Book for BN-2 


Mine Safety Appliances Co., 20! North Brad- 
dock Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Respiratory Protection Book G-11 


We 
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National LP-Gas Council, 185 N. Wabosh Ave., 
Chicago 1, lil. 
Facts About America’s Most Modern Fue! 


How LP-Gas Boosts Power While it Cuts 
Tractor Costs 


National Tube Div., U. S$. Steel, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


- National Polyethylene Pipe — Bulletin 


Oliver Corp., 400 W. Madison, Dept. 2232, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Elm Tree Diseases, Insects, and Their Con- 
trol A-1820 

What You Should Know About Practical 
Methods of Mosquito Control A-1819 

How to Get the Most from Your Oliver Self- 
Propelled Combine 

How to Slash Power Costs and 


Chart 


Oliver 770 and 880 ality and Function 
Design All the Way Through A-1380 


Plow Better 


Peggy Ann Candy Co., 620 Second Ave., Des 
Moines, la. 


Easy, Proven, Fund Raising Program with 
e Peggy Ann Plan 
A. |. Root Co., Medina, O. 
Bees for Pleasure and Profit 
How to Produce Comb pene 


How to Start with Package 
Story of Pollination 


F. S$. Royster-Guano Co., 242 West Tazewell St., 
Norfolk 10, Va. 


Royster Almanac 
Royster Memorandum Book 


Turner E. Smith & Co., 441 W. Peachtree St., 
N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


Better Farm Management 

Forestry in the South 

Livestock Farming 

| Nowy for Home and Market 
essing 

Crops 

Pastures 

Conserving Soil Resources 

Front Porch Farmer 

Southern Horticulture 

Conservation of American Resources 

Occupational Guidance 


Sound-Craft Systems, 669 Rochester Rd., Pitts- 
burgh 2, Pa. 


P-358 Transistorized Portapage, the Portable 


udspeaker 
Lecternette, Portable Transistorized 
Lectern 
Standard Weather Gage Co., 218 N. W. 


Flanders St., Portland 9, Ore. 


Leaflet Dscribing our U. S. Forest Service 
Type of Rain Gage 


Technical Industries, 2711 §$. Second Ave., Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. 


pout Farming Can Be More Profitable 
D.H.1L.A. Approved Milk-o-Meter 
TeSa Butterfat Test Kit 


Warp Bres., 1100 Cicero Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 


Coverall Polyethylene Sheeting — Farm Uses 
and Specifications 

Flex-O.Glass Crystal Clear Plastic — Uses 
and Applications 

Reinforced Plastic Window Materials — Uses 
and Applications 


Worthington Corp., Harrison, N. J. 


Double the Size of Your Farm Without Add- 
ing An Acre 


Order all booklets in this section 
from the company. Do not order 
from Better Farming Methods. 


“OPERATION BOOTSTRAP” 
The Rural 

Development 

Program 


An interesting booklet about the 
Rural Development Program, “Op- 
eration Bootstrap”, is a good exam- 
ple of how industry can use its re- 
sources in the public interest. 

Published by the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, the 12- 
page booklet tells what the RD pro- 
gram is, how it got started, and what 
some important people are saying 
about it. 

This booklet om the progress and 
objectives of Rural Development 
seems to be a fine example of indus- 
try cooperation to promote a worth- 
while national program involving 
both government agencies and pri- 
vate groups, with the aim of improv 
ing Opportunity in some of our rural 
areas. 


CASTRATION. 
SAFE... SURE . . . EASY 


BURDIZZO 
BLOODLESS CASTRATOR 
USED SUCCESSFULLY 
OVER 30 YEARS. YOU G' 


@ Minimum growth 
@ No hemorrhage 

@ Minimum 


shock 
@ No septic infection 
@ No maggois 
@ No screw worms 
Ask your dealer for the original blood- 
less castrator made by La “Burdizzo” 


Co., Turin, Italy 
BE SURE IT’S STAMPED 
WITH THE Worn BURDIZZO 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Angus Assn. 
American Dehydrators Assn. 
American Hereford Assn. ere 
American Scientific Laboratories 
Amer. Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
American Trucking Assn. 


American Zinc Institute 
Badger Northland, Inc. 
Buckner Mfg. Co. ..... ----46 
Burdizzo Co., Inc. ....... 
Colonial Film & 59 
68 
Cc cial Solvents Corp. ...........................31 
DeKalb Agricultural Assn., Inc. ..................-.. 76 
Educational Filmstrips 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. ........ 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Fricke Co., 
Gandy Co., 

Grace 
Hampshire Swine Registry 

Hess & Clark, Inc. 
Homasote Co. 


53 


Insemikit Co. 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co. _............-.--.00-- 52 
Lilliston Implement Co. 25 
Lyon Rural Electric Co. ........................- 70 
Maine Dept. of Agriculture .......................-..-. 68 
28 
Merck & Co., Ine. .....................-..9-22-53-61-66 
Mid-South Chem. Corp. 35 
Mine Safety Appliance Co. 
Morton Salt Co. 36 
National Agricultural Supply Co. ................34 
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National LP-GAS Council 
National Rain Bird Sales & Eng. Corp. 
New Holland Machine Co. 
New Idea Farm Equip. Co. ...... 
Nitragin Sales Corp. 


North Dakota State Seed Dept... .......69 
Northco Ventilation .....60 
Oyster Shell Products Corp. _.. 55 
Panogen Company .................... 63 
Peggy Ann Candy Co. ............ 7 68 
Ga. Coes 2 
Radiant Mfg. Corp. -....... 61 
Ralston Purina Co. 43 
Com. 38-39 
Sherman Products, Inc. .......... ...60 
Sinclair Refining Co. ................. —— 
Smith-Gates Corp. ...................... — 
....48 
71 
Standard Brands, Inc. 
State of Minn., Seed Potato Cert. sijoliiecadaeet 55 
Research Corp. 69 
53 
3 
Union Carbide Chem. Co. ....... 
United Duroc Swine Registry .......... 
75 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn... 47 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 65 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. 
Wisconsin Alumni R h Foundation ........ 69 
Wisconsin Motor Corp. 
Wooster Sealkote Co. . 59 
Wyeth Laboratories... 
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EDITORIAL 


Farm-City Week 


Many of you are probably in- 
volved in an event scheduled for 
November 21-27—Farm-City Week. 
Certainly, all agricultural leaders 
should take an active part in this 
fourth annual event to promote 
better understanding between rural 
and urban people. 

Indeed, as advisors and counsel- 
lors of farmers and farm youth, this 


is one of the big jobs facing us | 


today. 

Farm-City Week is tailor-made 
for the occasion. Let’s take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. 


How We Can Do It 


Of course, one of the ways to 
help with this event is to take an 
active part in local Farm-City Week 
activities. But many of you have 
the means available to give the 
program even broader scope. These 
are your news columns, radio pro- 
grams, TV shows, etc. 

Use these mass media outlets to 
reach all the people — not just 
the few who can attend a luncheon 
or other local Farm-City Week 
event. But keep in mind — your 
aim should be to promote better 
understanding between farm and 
urban people. 

This means you will need to give 
your news releases a special slant. 
You'll find some hints on how this 
may be done in a special feature 
by Herschal Newsom, Master of the 
National Grange, on page 32 of 
this issue of Better Farming Meth- 
ods. 

Several months ago in this col- 
umn I tried to point out that we 
should become interested in writ- 
ing our news articles with more 
than farm people in mind. Too 
many of our articles are nothing 
more than production information 
for farmers. Now this is necessary, 
of course, but just for a change, 
throw in an article now and then 
that’s broad enough to interest 
both farm and urban readers. 
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You might ask what kind of in- 
formation would be suited for use 
in such a news article. Here are 
some points about USDA activities 
which need to be explained to non- 
farm people: 

® Agricultural research benefits 
everyone, not just the farmer, 
USDA scientists work diligently to 
make research help the American 
homemaker, the farmer, and the 
marketer of farm products. Agri- 
cultural scientists who improved 
concentrated citrus juices laid the 
groundwork for the commercial 
production of the frozen concen- 
trated juices we now accept as 


standard food items. 


The marketing of frozen bread 
was made practical by USDA re- 
search. This saving is passed on to 
the homemaker. 


® Americans are now eating bet- 
ter than ever before. Today's su- 
perior diet takes no larger share 
of the consumer's dollar (about 25 
percent) than did the less varied 
diet of 30 years ago. 


© The Beltsville small white tur- 
key, now a familiar market item, 
was bred because homemakers 


CORNELIUS 


by Frank Waddle 


wanted smaller birds to fit smaller 
refrigerators and ovens. 

® Fewer farmers today are able 
to support more people, thus re- 
leasing more potential workers to 
produce manufactured goods and 
services. In 1830, the average farm 
worker produced enough for him- 
self and three others. Today, the 
farm worker produces enough food 
and fiber for himself and 20 others. 

®* Farm and city alike benefit 
from the USDA’s marketing re- 
search to improve the efficiency of 
agricultural marketing and to ex- 
pand markets for farm products. 
Research on improved market 
centers in San Antonio, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, and New York City 
show possible savings of about 125 
million dollars a year in all in 
the cost of distributing wholesale 
food. 


® Cooperative Extension work is 
being used more and more by ur- 
ban and suburban families. Last 
year, Extension workers assisted 
some four and one-half miilion 
non-farm families in solving their 
problems. The nonfarm demand 
for Extension assistance is acceler- 
ated by the postwar trend toward 
more home ownership and do-it- 
yourself, Interest is especially high 
on such topics as homemaking, 
gardening, landscaping, insect con- 
trol, and food preparation and pro- 
cessing. 

This is just a partial list of how 
one small segment of the agricul- 
tural field benefits all consumers. 
I'm sure you can add many items 
from your local program on this 
list. So much the better. Local in- 
formation is always best. 

But whether the information is 
local or national, be sure to let 
folks know you're working to pro- 
mote better understanding between 
rural and urban people. And don't 
limit your efforts to any particular 
week — make it a year-round pro- 
ject. 
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BACK OF YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


iS THE 


VANTRESS MALE PROGRAM 


OF 


| Applied 


Genetics 


PEDIGREE HOUSE 


A Pure Line Progeny Testing 
Program, together with a Pedi- 
gree Cross - Bred Progeny Test- 
ing Program is constantly at 
work on new developments. 
Pictured is one of over three 
hundred individual pedigree The unequaled Technical 

single sire pens in use. Breeding Development Program 
of Chas. Vantress Farms, Inc. 

is based on precision 


LAYING HOUSE measurements compiled with 
Our Duluth Farm maintains painstaking thoroughness. 
|. age I “ef laying house sites which house All characteristics that affect 


over 100,000 breeders at all Production efficiency and 
times. Birds are reared in con- 


consumer quality are included 
finement and on range under f il 
average field conditions. y and 
are used in breeding selection 
work. This program of Applied 


Genetics is why the Vantress 
BROODING HOUSE Dominant White Male Line 
This is a close-up of the in- sires the nations leading 
terior of a typical Brooder meat chicks. 
House at Chas. Vantress Farms. 
Facilities are maintained for Inc 
Starting 350,000 pedigree 
chicks per year. S 
= \ 
> a = 
= 
Chas. Vi Hh 
) \ 
as. Vantvess Jats, XY ¢ 
DULUTH, GEORGIA 
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DeKalb’s Big-Strong Stalks 
Sure “Paid Off” 


DeKalb Plants Easy Because 
It’s Graded Accurately 


More Farmers 
have Planted 


— 
's Glad He Planted | 


DeKalb Sure Boosted My 
Yields and My Profits 


Another Thing— 
DeKalb Gets Ripe and 
Sure Picks Easy 


Those Strong DeKalb Shanks 
Really Hold Their Ears 


What Does DEKALB Mean to Me? 
IT MEANS 
MONEY IN 
THE BANK 


DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC., DEKALB, ILL. 
Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn. 
DeKalb Chix ond DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum 


than any other Hybrid 
for 19 Straight Years 
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